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Who is the most popular preacher in the world 
to-day ? This rather unprofitable question is sometimes 
asked, but it has never been satisfactorily answered 
until now. We think that our readers will agree with 
us that the most popular preacher now alive is the 
hero-clergyman of Nova Scotia, the Rev. Mr. Ancient, 
who has lately been preaching amid rocks and waves, 
in the language of valiant action, a series of sermons 
more eloquent than the sublimest discourses of St. 
Chrysostom or Dr. Chalmers. 


It is not likely that this generation of Ameri- 
eans can ever know how good and how great a man 
they have lost in General Canby. He was one of those 
symmetrical great men whom Jeremy Taylor would 
have described as * choicely good” ; in whom no power 


1 


| way of deliverance, sounds to them like a voice out of 
| Heaven. 


, he must not eat meat; but then, Nature, in its bounty, 
' has provided so many other nice things for him to eat 


nor passion is inordinate; who have a sort of genius | 


fo. seeing always what is exactly right, and a steady 


propensity for doing it; and who, being fastidious, ret- | 


icent and perfectly poised, never push themselves into 
the knowledge of anybody, and who are most com- 
monly appreciated only by their friends and by his- 
tory, 

~~ ape 


For the two years before the present, Harvard 
University presented a most enticing array of courses 
of * Post-Graduate Lectures,’ on great subjects by 
vreat men. Strange to say the only thing about them 
which was not great was the average attendance; and 
the impression has gone abroad that such lectures at 
ifarvard have proved a failure. In the one particular 


veferred to, this may have been the case; but in no | 


other. And though the last calender of the University 
has dropped the announcement of such lectures, we are 


glad to learn that at least a few cowrses are going for- | 


ward there. Mr. Samuel Eliot gives on Saturdays at 
Boylston Hall a course on * The History of the Nine- 
teenth Century ;" at the same place, on Fridays, Mr. 
«. ©, Perkins discourses on ‘The History of Art;” 


while Professor Agassiz, on Thursdays, ut the Museum | 


of Comparative Anatomy, speaks on “The Natural 
Foundations of Ziological Affinity.” 
subject of the so-called failure of general courses of lec- 
tures at Cambridge, the people of Boston have a way 
of accounting for it, which is straightforward and 
natural: namely, because the lectures are not given in 
Boston. 
o_o : 


While some form of amelioration has visited the 


Upon the whole | 


various distressed classes of English society, it has | 


seemed until Joseph Arch arose, that the class of farm 
laborers was overlooked and abandoned to its indescrib- 
able miseries. Some grim pictures of the utter poverty 
of this class are given in a recent number of the Pall 
Vall Gazette. The county justices at Newbury lately 
had before them “a half-starved spiritless looking 
nan,” named Henry Ballard, charged with trespassing 
on somebody’s land in search of rabbits. ‘ Ballard 
was weak enough to burst into tears and ask the mag- 
istrates to be merciful to him, on the absurd ground 
that he had but eleven shillings a week to support 
thirteen children, besides himself and wife. His wife, 
he said, was consumptive, and as she very much wished 
for a rabbit, he tried to catch one. The miscreant was 
fined six shillings (costs included), and allowed a fort- 
night for payment.’’ Another case before the same 
justices was that of Elizabeth Vokings. Though she 
had a babe at the breast, she was sent to jail for four- 
teen days, for stealing a few bits of brass from a barn. 
“ This righteous sentence gave rise to a most unmanly 
complaint from Mr. Vokings. If the magistrates, he 
said, sent his wife away, his six children must starve 
viong, for his work was two miles from his cottage. His 
Wages were only cleven shillings, which, he added, 
ridiculously enough, ‘is not much to keep cight per- 
sons.’ It would be interesting to watch the little 
Vokingses during the fortnight they are thrown on 
their own resources, aud it is to be hoped that a few 
tracts may be transmitted to them, pointing out the 
duty of resignation.” It is facts like these which help 


us dimly to see something of the wretchedness of the | 


most wretched class now left in England. No wonder 
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Led - 


If, at ths conclusion of this Lenten season some 
of our frien's who have kept it faithfully do look par- 
ticularly fat and flourishing, it may be possible to 
account for ii on the supposition that they have been 
fasting on the system of the good Mr. Blot. This bene- 
volent artist inthe most necessary of all arts, has tried 
to show his disciples that it is quite possible for them 
to obey the law cf the Church and still to have a very 
comfortable time <A good Christian, he has demon- 
strated, can fast and feast on the very same day. True, 





that one can get on without meat very agreeably for | 
forty days or so. For instance, here is a penitential bill 
of fare which, according to Mr. Blot, suggests a method 
of scientific fasting by the adoption of which the de- | 
votee may be enabled to bear the pains and austerities 
of a somewhat prolonged season of self-denial. 


BREAKFAST.— Pickled Onions, Olives, Omelet, fines-herbes, | 
Smoked Sahnon, Potatoes Lyonnaise, Cheese, Compote of 
Grapes, Bananas. 

LuncuH.— Sardine, Pickled Oranges, Fried Oysters, Stewed 
Prunes, Strawberries, | 

DInNER.—Green Turtle Soup, Pickled Carrots, Piccalilli, ; 
Placee au Beurre Noir, Perch, Tomato Sauce, Fried Mullets, | 
Mashed Potatoes, Sweet Corn, Omelet Souffié, Cheese, Savarin 
Cake, Compote of Oranges, Pineapples, Nuts. 

Supreer.— Pickled titrons, Broiled White Fish, Caper Sauce, 
Cranberry Jelly, Orrages. j 
Another Lenten deh is thus described under the title of 

* Epicurean Salad*for Lent :"’ 

“This is a most excellent dish for breakfast or lunch, or 
even for an early supper. It is composed of ten or twelve po- 
tatoes, two white onions, half a pint of claret, one pint of Ma- 
deira, two or three truffles, two lemons, parsley, oil, vinegar, 
and other seasonings.” 


=: 


The graduates of Yale College have two notable 
peculiarities. First: you cannot find any inhabited | 
portion of the world where they are not. Second: 
wherever they are, they indulge themselves in unmiti- 
gated enthusiasm for Alma Mater. A report just 
reaches us of a “Yale Supper,’ lately eaten at the | 
house of President Gilman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The bill of fare, which for a symposium of | 
Yalensians, was very properly in Latin, intimates good 
entertainment both for body and soul. Under the 
topic of * Cogitationes Post Cibum,” the following sig- 
nificant programme was announced : 


1. Presides Nostri, Honorandi ac Reverendi: Day 
Porter. 

2. In memoriam Jacobi Hadley. 

3. Notabilia Collegiana ; Voluntaria. 

4. Facetia, ad lib. 


Woolsey — 





But before those spiritual discussions were reached, 
there were discussions of another sort, of which the 
words ensuing give a an aggravating after-taste : 


{ 
Hl. Caen a DOMESTICA i tore Portu nov omnino inaudita. | 
Ova, Secundum morem Rom-onum, 
Linguz Recentiores Occidentales, ad Eloquentiam commo- 
vendam. 
Pisces Sardiniani ex mari Mediterraneo. 
Ostrea, moris antiqui Acadenici. 
Aves American Triumphales, secundum morem Avituna. 
Panis scissus cum deliciis. 
Olivee, Minervie honoris causa. 
Mel, simile Melli Hyblwo, 
Poma cocta vel incocta, 


Potationes, 
Aqua bon fortis. . 
Folia Sinensia, ab Sinensi viridissimo concocta. 
Baece (non To-baccw) Javenses, cum granis Arabicis, ab 
. 
eodem comparate,. 


The only instance of fault-finding which occurred at | 
the feast was on the part of the Latin Professor, who, 
after supper, rose and protested against some points of 
the bill of fare. He had een led by the mention of 
* Lingueze Occidentales,” to) expect ox-tail soup with | 
tongue, but had asked the fittendant Chinaman for it 
in vain. He had also been§deluded into the expecta- 
tion of * Ostrea,”’ or ostrich@s boiled on toast, but none 
were forthcoming. The ** Ayes Americans * must cer- | 
tainly have pointed to the jAmerican Eagle, but, like | 
Phoenix, who hailed the * Faigle Bakery ” wagon with 


/a demand for “one of them baked eagles,” he had 
that the voice of Joseph Arch, speaking to them of a | 


asked for the fowl] in vain} 
t 


| 
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WILLIAM 


. BE LLOYD GARRTSON, 


PRELUDE TO THE CONFLICT, 


\EIZE thou, brave heart! the trumpet of Reform, 
' And through it give one long, electric blast, 
To rouse the slumbering, like a thunder-storm, 
And make the foes of Progress stand aghast ! 
The boldest utterances are needed now, 
The heaviest blows, the most heroic deeds ; 
For still infatuated millions bow 
To Superstition, with its palsying creeds ; 
And false Tradition holds them in its chains, 
And hoar Authority their reason stays, 
And blind Credulity its grasp retains, 
And the dead Past the living Present sways. 
Then, blow the trumpet! raise the standard bigh! 
A new advance for Truth and Liberty! 


It. 


THE DOGMA OF INFALLIBILITY., 


Human Infallibility, avaunt! 

The claim is impious wheresoever made ; 
Whether by Papist or by Protestant, 

Rivals in pharisaic robes arrayed. 
No one is more, and no one less, than man; 

Where all are equal, who shall claim control 
Over the conscience, or put under ban 

The free, outspoken, independent soul? 
There is no heresy in honest doubt, 

Or strong dissent, where demonstration fails; 
Or noncontormity, however stout : 

For thus the righteous cause at last prevails. 
Begone, popes, cardinals, councils, bishops, all 
Who seek to hold the human mind in thrall! 


it. 
SUPERFLUOUS DEVICES. 


Who but a man bereft of sense would think 
To prop the sky, and thus prevent its fall? 
Or stop Niagara at its very brink 
By the erection of a mud-built wall ? 
Ov stretch a chain across the boisterous sea, 
To foree it into slumberons repose ? 
Or regulate the law of gravity, 
Lest chaos come all order to foreclose ? 
And who but one demented will contend, 
That Truth, unaided by external force, 
Successfully her cause eannot defend, 
But must to carnal weapons have recourse ? 
That in religion reason is no guide ¢ 
That Liberty to license is allied? 


iv. 
FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


Oh, brave Apostie! thou hast truly said 
It isa trivial thing indeed to be 
Judged of man's judgment. Conscience must be free, 
Nor blindly nor dogmatically led, 
Fither by living oracles or dead: 
For truth admits of no monopoly, 
And where it points each for himself must see, 
Nor fear an independent path to tread. 
Honor to him who speaks his honest thought, 
Who guards his reason as a sacred trust, 
Demands the proof for every dogma taught, 
And turns dissenter only when he must! 
For he shall rise, by whom the light is sought, 
To the high plane where stand the wise and just, 





“AN OF FICER GENTLEMAN.” 


ITTLE did the poor wretch who fired the first 

4 fatal shot in the California lava-beds on Good 
Friday morning realize what he was about. For the 
moment one can hardly blame an infidel for doubting 
whether the laws of divine justice are always in force 
when such a life as General Canby’s is recklessly cut off 
by the hand of a worthless savage like * Captain Jack.’’ 
It is only in view of the far-reaching influence which 
this shocking affair must have upon our future rela- 
tions with the wild tribes, that short-sighted humanity 
can feel at all reconciled. The world knows the de- 
tails of this last out-crop of Indian treachery. How 
the Commissioners and the Modoc chiefs met between 
the opposing forces. How, after a characteristic 
speech, the leading chief stepped behind the Commis- 
sioners, coolly said, ‘all ready,” snapped his revolWwer 
at General Canby, re-cocked it, and as the General 
turned to face him, shot the noble old soldier through 
the head so that he fell lifeless, almost on the instant. 
Of the other victims of this shocking affair the present 
writer knows nothing, but with General Canby he had 
relations which, while they were in the main merely 
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official, served to impress him with a lasting respect 
for one whose life was truly that of “an officer and a 
gentleman.” 

Military affairs were in a very bad way in Louisi- 
ana, when, early in 1864, 2 War Department order was 
issued creating the Military Division of West Mississip- 
pi, and placing Major-General E. R. 8. Canby in com- 
mand. Of course, somebody had to be superseded ; but 
as we had just received a very sound beating at the 
hands of the Rebels under Dick Taylor on the Red 
River, and as the history of the Department of the 
Gulf had been for two years a pretty disgraceful one, 
the capture of Port Hudson and the campaign which 
preceded it being the only redeeming features, nobody, 
save the superseded officer with his numerous staff, 
and his still more numerous corps of haugers-on, felt 
very badly. It was during this period that the Gov- 
ernment of Louisiana was re-organized, its foundations 
being laid in such a manner that the present condition 
of affairs in that unlucky State surprises no one who 
was in New Orleans when Michael Hahn was Govy- 
ernor. 

No one knew very much about the new com- 
mandant, and at that time communication with 
the North was comparatively infrequent. The Army 
Register told us that he ranked as colonel in the 
regulars. One remembered that he had, with a small 
force, stood by the flag in New Mexico when the war 
first broke out; another, that he had been in command 
in New York when the city was under martial law in 
63; and others, that he had served in the Florida and 
Mexican wars, and elsewhere. Matters went on as 
usual for afew days, while the new siaff learned the 
run of headquarters’ business. Then there came aday 
when sundry officials high in command received notices 
from the quartermaster to the effect that horses bear- 
ing the U.S. brand should not be used by officers un- 
less proper certificates of purchase could be exhibited. 

ivery one had seen such orders before, and took them 
merely as a matter of form; but after a few days more, 
courts-martial were organized, and charges began to 
be preferred against officers for disregard of orders. In 
some instances, where the service required it, horses 
were taken from private stables and turned over to 
the cavalry or artillery. There was sad falling-off in 
the number of turnouts on the shell-road of pleasant 
afternoons. Presently, toc, the speculators began to 
find it difficult to pass wagon or boat-loads of boots 
and shoes beyond our outposts, and dangerous to bring 
back the return loads of cotton and sugar. Shortly, 
military commissions were established for the trial of 
civil cases, and army supplies became forthwith 
searcer than ever in the Confederate States bordering 
the Gulf. Nor was this all. Those of us who were in 
immediate command of troops began to learn that it 
* was advisable to be in constant readiness for inspection 


at quite irregular and inconvenient hours; and so, 
without any unnecessary fuss, the sadly disorganized 
Army of the Gulf found itself in a highly efficient 


condition. Altogether, it was a very striking instance 
of what an earnest commander cau do when his efforts 
are backed by a faithful and appreciative staff. 

The writer hereof had become rather shy of head- 
quarters’ receptions when Canby assumed command. 
Those of us who had to live on our pay had found it 
not easy to keep up appearances in the matter of 
gloves and gold embroidery, and the like. Of course, 
however, it was the thing to present one’s self at the 
quarters of anew commander; and as receptions ec- 
eurred periodically during the mouths preceding the 
Mobile campaign, it was soon evident that the worth- 
iest and best men in the army were rallying about 
General Canby. His tall, spare form, in the plain un- 
dress uniform of a major-general, is very distinctly be- 
fore me as I write; and the dignified hospitality with 
which he and his wife received us all was something 
new to the army in New Orleans. Truth compels me 
to admit that to some the new order of things was not 
atall acceptable, and dissatisfaction verged upon indig- 
nation when courts martial began to pass severe sen- 
tences (which were very likely to be approved at head- 
quarters) for drunkenness in public or on duty, and for 
other irregularities which army men are too apt to 
regard with indifference. Be that as it may, however, 
General Canby made his own high standard of man- 
hood felt throughout the command, and I doubt if 
many who were under him will to-day deny that he 
did much to reform the department. Presently came 
the capture of Mobile, and the surrender, in 1865, of the 
last armed force of the Rebellion. As a campaigner, 
General Canby was, perhaps, over-cautious, but that 
he was an energetic fighter when once he had _ his 
troops well in hand is evident from the vigor with 
which he pushed to a successful termination the cam- 
paigns about Mobile, which were, indeed, the last ac- 
tive field operations of the war. 

Wholly without the petty ambitions and jealousies 
which so often detract from our admiration of a suc- 
cessful soldier, General Canby was utterly incapable of 
intriguing for his own advancement. The honors 
which he gained were such as any Christian gentleman 
may be proud to wear. Our readers may remember 
that, in 1869, while General Canby was in comman adt 
Richmond, and the troubles about reconstruction and 
the test oath and so on were beginning, his neme was 
dragged before the public, and he was decried or 
praised, after the manner of politicians. Those who 
knew the man were; ‘of course, sure that he would act 
wisely and well at that perplexing time, and so he did. 
The journals which were then foremost in trying to 
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defame this faithful, blameless, unpretending officer 
are now joining in the eulogies called out by his death. 

The General was, at the beginning of the winter, 
placed in command of the Department of the Colum- 
bia. His advanced years and long services entitled 
him to a life as easy as can be expected by an officer on 
active duty; but when this Modoc business came up, 
he was asked to conduct the negotiations, and promptly 
left his head-quarters at Portland, Oregon, to pass 
the winter in the tield. The zeal with which he has 
striven to reconcile conflicting interests and opinions, 
not to say orders, is characteristic of the man. Almost 
anyone else would have lost patience, and exceeded his 
instructions. Perhaps if more energetic measures had 
been permitted, this noble life might have been pro- 
longed; butif his death compels us to adopt a well- 
considered and discriminating Indian policy, the sacri- 
fice will not have been in vain. 

Cc. L. N. 





THE RELIGION OF “ MIDDLE- 
MARCH.’ 


\ LL the world is now—or has been recently— 

reading ‘‘ Middlemarch ;’’—not exactly all the 
world, but all the world which is worth regarding by a 
critic, at least of those who read English. Among these 
last we include thousands of Germans, for whom Asher 
& Co., of Berlin, have issued a beautiful edition that 
puts to shame the crowded page and dingy paper to 
which the Harpers shut us up, even in their best re- 
print. It is a cheering indication that such 2 book as 
this should find and make so many readers for itself in 
such a country as ours, The book is in no sense easy 
reading. The story is one which no person can read 
without thinking. However superficially one may run 
through this collection of many tales blended in one, 
he cannot fail to be impressed by the many grave 
reflections that spring of themselves out of the very 
tale, and to bestimulated by some of the weighty truths 
that are uttered in passing by the author, either as 
she moralizes like the chorus of a Greek tragedy, or as 
she utters the manifold wit and wisdom which she 
makes her characters speak. 

As all the world is reading “ Mid@lemarch,” soall the 
world is criticizing it. Indeed, what isthe use of read- 
ing such a tale if you do not criticize it? That is, think 
about it, and ask yourself questions respecting this or 
that point which interests—mayhap offends, or at least 
puzzies you. Different readers will study such a book 
from different points of view. Some will scrutinize 
the plot, and find it slow, unwieldy and artificial. 
Others will study the characters, insisting that Casau- 
bon is not man enough to justify Dorothea’s romantic 
fancy, which flamed so soon into passionate devotion ; 
or that Ladislaw is too frivolous to explain the slowly- 


kindling liking, that, as 2 subtle thread, ran hither and | 


thither through her inward life, and at last bound her 
fast, like the cords of fate. Others adore Mary Garth, 
but are not satisfied that so sensible and self-possessed 
a girl should cherish a repressed, and yet irrepressible 
love for such a good-for-nothing as Frederick Viney. 
Another class of readers are more interested in the 
theory of life which pervades the story, and which, like 


| some subtle essence, is continually exhaled from the 


magic but real world with which the genius of the 
writer brings every reader into communion. Every 
novelist may, in a certain sense, be said to have his 
theory of life, however vapid the story which he writes, 
ov however frivolous the mind from which he writes 
it. But such a writer as George Eliot cannot fail to 
have a theory, and to make it known and felt in every 
line. For of all the novelists of this age, as of all the 
generations, she stands forth pre-eminent for being op- 
pressed by the mystery of the universe, and for ex- 
pressing what she thinks and feels in regard to it, at 
every turn of each one of her absorbing tales. This is 
true of all the novels which she has written, and most 
emphatically of ‘*‘ Middlemarch.” 

A writer’s theory of life must involve his theory of 
religion. What a writer thinks and feels in respect to 
the present life must imply and include what 
he thinks and feels concerning the future. Es- 
pecially must this be true of so earnest and 
grave a thinker as George Eliet, whose whole being 
has been shaken with bold speculation, and whose soul 
has been convulsed with agonizing emotion in respect 
to the great problems of human destiny. What, then, 
is the philosophy of life, what the religious philosophy 
that pervades this tale, so remarkable for power and 
pathos? We do not ask what are the leanings this way 
or that—towards this or that sect of religionists—this 
or that confession of faith—or any outward type of 


Christian living. We do not ask whether its author is | 
| human relations that either is honored. 


too hard upon the Evangelicals, or too partial to the 
~asy-going Anglicans, or too contemptuous of the 
Dissenters; but What are the faiths and feelings 
which she holds and imparts in respect to the immor- 
tality that lies about and before most loving and be- 
lieving souls, and the Christ, who is the cherished ideal 
of so many reverent and do¢ile hearts, and the prayer- 
ful communion with the lowing God, which is still the 
solace of the sad and the suffering? We ask, also, what 
are the hope and the courage which she inspires in the 
unequal conflicts with presejnt evil and the irrepressible 
longings after future good}? We cannot but ask these 
questions, and it is perfectly fair that we should ask 
them; for however we may] answer them, ‘we cannot, if 
we would, do injustice to the incomparable genius of 
the gifted author, Should we be disappointed in some 
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of the answers which we are forced to give to these in- 
quiries, we shall not the less highly appreciate tke 
keen sagacity, the subtle analysis, the resistless humor, 
the varied resources, and the masterly thoughts which 
distinguish her so highly. The desiderata which a 
generous critic misses in an author in whom he de- 
lights sometimes make him prize the more highly the 
excellencies which he finds. 

The moral tone of “‘ Mid@lemarch” is as high as could 
be desired. Whether we regard this from the speculs- 
tive or the practical side, there is nothing to note as 
deficient. Whatever may be the speculative theories 
of George Eliot about the possible evolution cf the 
soul from matter, or the actual development of con- 
science from association and society, there is ro lack of 
positiveness in her views of the supremacy of the 
moral nature, or in the energy with which it bestows its 
pleasure and its pains. The self-conscious villain, the 
self-seeking miser, the sneaking hypocrite, the aecom- 
modating weakling, are as contemptible and as 
wretched, in her representations, as they are in actual 
life. Their inner weakness is exposed with an unsparing 
and masterly dissection, and their self-deceiving 
sophistry is followed through all their involved mazes 
with a clue that never fails, and a hold that is never re- 
laxed. The sense of honor and of duty are uniformly 
honored. Every species of paltering between interest 
and duty, or between profit and truth, is summarily 
disposed of with a contempt or scorn that leaves little 
place for pity or palliation. The self-sacrifice which 
she honors is eminently Christian. It is more, it is Christ- 
like. There are many examples of this on the lower 
planes of common duty. One most conspicuous is when 
Dorothea, in the depth of her own despair, while her 
heart is rent with anguish and scorn at the apparent 
treachery and worthlessness of Ladislaw, and after a 
night of wrath and wretchedness, is softened to a mood 
of pitying tenderness to save and bless Rosamond, who 
had been a weak partner in what she deemed a con- 
spiracy against her peace. This mood is thus described : 
“And what sort of a crisis might not this be in three 
lives Whose contact with hers laid an obligation on her, 
as if they had been suppliants bearing the sacred 
branch? The objects of her rescue were not to be 
sought out by her fancy; they were chosen for her. 
She yearned toward the perfect Right, that it might 
make a throne within her and rule her errant will. 
‘What shall I do—how should I act now, this very day, 
if IT could clutch my own puin, and compel it to silence, 
and think of those three’?’’ There is something un- 
speakably grand in this sublimity of Christ-like self- 
abnegation, as well as masterly skill in the delineation 
of the sympathizing tenderness with which this pur- 
pose of self-sacrificing love is fulfilied. We doubt not 
that when the gifted authoress penned this passage 
she fell back upon the same source of inspiration from 
which Dinah was created in her serene Christian love- 
liness—and that was none other than the author’s own 
earlier spiritual experiences. 

The example which we have cited is not a solitary 
example, though perhaps it is the most striking of the 
many in which the Christian philosophy of duty and 
love is positive and conspicuous. 

So much for what we find and approve. We turn to 
what we miss, and must deplore, if we do not con- 
demn it. While the inspiration of the tale is so em- 
phatically Christian, it is strange that the Christian 
motives should be so persistently ignored and dis- 
honored. The Christian hope of immortality is un- 
recognized. Scarce a single allusion to this hope is 
suffered. The possibility of pardon and recovery by 
divine pity and grace is not even honored by the most 
distant courtesy. The possible redemption of a mean 
and selfish soul at the last moment is treated with a fling 
of gratuitous and ill-timed contempt, in the remark: 
‘To be anxious about a soul that is always snapping 
at you must be left to the saints of the earth, and Mary 
was not one of them.” In the sad and checkered scenes 
of misery through which we are led there is no relief 
from forgiveness. No ray of hope shoots up from be- 
yond the horizon, to brighten the dark nights of grief 
and of guilt. Those who seek for comfort from any 
sources out of this life are sneered at as weaklings, or 
set down as self-deceived bypdécrites. Prayer and 
worship are scarcely ever named or alluded to, except 
with contemptuous daintiness or ill-concealed disdain. 
The Church, its ministers and worship are indeed freely 
introduced, with their graceful amenities and their 
decorous rites. Thank God, no English landscape is yet 
without a church, and no English community, however 
small or obscure, can be represented as complete with- 
out the Christian ministry. We cannot but notice, 
however, that, largely as the Church and ministry 
figure in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” it is only in their social and 
The teachings 
and ministrations for which they exist are, to say the 
least, never named or alluded to, except with a self- 
restrained courtesy. 

It is not surprising that a tale thus inspired, with all 
its humor and wit, is asad and depressing story. The 
lights of its gayest scenes are uniformly sombre. ven 
the wit, keen as it is, has an edge that wounds without 
healing. The merriment, like summer lightning, gleams 
from behind a brooding cloud. The practical philos- 
ophy of this writer is a gospel of despair. The utmost 
of her faith is expressed in the aim of Dorothea, ‘ that 
by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t 
quite know-what it is, and cannot do what we would, 
we are part, of the divine power against evil—widening 
the skirts of light, aud making the struggle with dark- 
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ness narrower.” This is a noble faith, but there is 
more of the Stoic in it than of the Christian, because 
there is no reliance on a higher power than one’s self, 
and therefore no hope. It is not surprising that she 
adds: ‘Please not call it (this hopeless faith] by any 
name. It is my life, I have found it out, and caz:not 
part with it. [havealways been finding out my religion 
since I was a little girl. Iused to pray so much; now 
IT hardly ever pray. I try not to have desires merely 
for myself, because they may not be good for others, 
and I have too much already.” However much there 
is here of tender Christian feeling and of exquisite 
Christian unselfishness, there is no Christian cheerful- 
ness, and nothing of Christian triumph, and courage. 
However delicately the passage is conceived, it falls im- 
measurably short of the richer and more joyous 
emotions that animate scores of passages in the New 
Testament. The sufficient reason why this slowly dis- 
covered religion finds no place for prayer is that it 
makes no place for the central object of the Christian's 
joy and hoepe—the sympathizing and conquering 
Christ! 

We cannot be mistaken in believing that George 
Eliot, like Dorothea, in “trying to find her religion 
since she was a girl,’’ has sought to lay aside some es- 
sential elements of the religion which inspired her 
wher “she wasagirl.”’ Her earlier writings give ample 
proof that earlier in life she must have been in full 
and hearty sympathy with the truths and emotions 
that are distinctively Christian. All her writings, both 
the earlier and the later, show that these aspirations and 
hopes have been to her a fountain of exhaustless inspira- 
tion. She may speculate as she will, either in the attenu- 
ated atmosphere of scholastic philosophy, or among the 
earnest and passionate stir of human personalities, but 
she cannot divest herself of the aspirations and aims 
which were inspired by her once ardent Christian faith. 
We are confident that even now she can never bear 


the morning bells at Easter without a thrill of respon- 


sive sympathy, and even a momentary return of the 
earlier faith, that Christ is risen. May we not hope 
that the faith of her later years will emphatically re- 
spond, He is risen, indeed? 

Should this prove to be true, literature as well as 
Christendom would be the gainer. The sad and stiil 
sadder atmosphere that has been gathering over her 
writings would be dispelled. “The pale cast of 
thought,” that has taken the place of “ the native hue 
of resolution,’ would give place to courage and hope. 
The subjective tendency that weighs down her narra- 
tive and complicates her plots would find its counter- 
poise. She would cease to furnish an example of the 
truth, that genius itself can be entirely true to nature 
and the heart of man, only when it is altogether true 
to conscience and to God. ae 


YALE COLLEGE, April 3, 1873. 





HAVE MIRACLES CEASED? 
Editor Christian Union: 
| FEEL moved to say a word about your answer 
to the question regarding miracles (‘* Inquiring 
Friends,” in your paper of April 9th). You say, ‘We 
do not doubt that at the present time miracles would 
be productive only of harm,” “would bring the 
great truths of the Gospel into disrepute,’’ and that 
‘**miracles belong to the childhood of the Church.” If 
I believed that, I should stop preaching Christianity 
as the world’s hope, and should conclude that it may 
be “ outgrown,” as our * Free Religious” friends are so 
fond of saying. 

[ think that what you call miracles were really nat- 
ural; that they belonged to a larger order than that 
with which our science makes us acquainted, But they 
have occurred in every age of the Church, and they 
occur in our own time. They are comparatively in- 
frequent now, because this is a time of spiritual de- 
cline and death. There is searcely any faith among 
those who bear the Christian name. Simply, the nec- 
essary spiritual conditions do not exist. There has al- 
ways been agreat increase of these wonders or marvels 
at the time of each great historic revival of religion, or 
bnew awakening of the Church. 

The assumption that miracles belong exclusively or 
necessarily to the childhood of the Church, bas not, I 
think, an iota of support from either Scripture or his- 
tory. It seems to me an attempt to elevate to a place 
in the divine economy what is one of the saddest re- 
sults of worldliness and wrong-doing, namely, the 
Church’s loss of power, and of the mighty work of the 
Holy Spirit in her, and through her upon the world. 

Tam a Unitarian clergyman, one of the “radicals,” 
who are regarded by our Evangelica? brethren as unbe- 
lievers, and outside of Christian fellowship; and when 
Iread over again the customary demonstration that 
other people haveso much more of faith and spiritual 
life than we Unitarians possess, I always say, “‘ We are 
ceriainly lean and poor enough, and greatly need more 
of those divine gifts. If our brethren of the other 
churches have all things and abound, then God be 
praised. Perhaps they will warm us by and by.” But, 
goo friends, if you have come to this, who will help 
usnow? Itseems to me a plain case of the Church's 
teaching *‘ the wisdom of this world,” which is foolish- 
ness in the sight of God. If there should be in our 
time any deep, real religious awakening, you would 
have to retract all this, as to the day of miracles having 
passed. J. B. HARRISON. 

Monreal, N. J., April 12, 1873. 





FOR MY SAKE, 
BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 


A OTHER mine across the mountains, if you sleep or if 
you wake, 
Turn your face this way, I pray you, just a moment, for my 
sake; 
For the winds are going westward, ted by spirits sweet and 
fair, 
And I've given them my kisses for the silver of your hair. 


[ have told them what to whisper in your ear and to your 
heart, 

Of the much my life bas leaned to since we journeyed far 
apart; 

Of the storm and of the stmshine, beating bere and blinding 
there; 

Of the roses and the ruin; of the passion and the prayer. 


But I think if I could find you by the lifting of my hand, 
All the burden that I'm bearing you would better under- 





stand, 

And it may be you could tell me, as none other tells me true, 

Why, to-night, wy arms are empty—why my life is empty, 
too, 

So I'm calling, calling to you! 
still ; 

Can't you hear my crying, mother; hear and Weed it, if you 
will! ‘ 

I am tired of this farce of life; of the social mask I wear; 

Of tho purple of the velvet that can cover only care. 


And the night is calm and 


And I want your arms to hold me as they held me long ago, 

Ere my head and heart were handled by the fingers of the 
snow ; 

Want to lie and watch the sunrise, with the lilies of my face 

Changed to roses, in the heaven of my long-lost resting-place. 


Ah, my life would lean to laughter from such recompense 
divine, 

For its mockery of manna—for its mockery of wine! 

But I cannot find your bosom, and you cannot hear my calJ; 

And another day is dawning in the old way : that is all. 





COMMON SENSE AND CREHEDS., 
BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


ber ean be formulated from the text of 

Prof. Tyndall's Cooper Institute Lectures, which 
shall shock Common sense quite as thoroughly as any 
that have comedown to us from the Church Fathers. 
Results of thoight seem absurd to the unthinking. 
‘Common seus’ among the lower races of men means 
“the five sense’ of perception. ‘*Common sense” 
among us mears the five senses plus the results of 
average popularthought. 

At any grade of society the eonclusions of a leading 
thinker, if gathered up and stated in naked exactness 
as facts, will shock “common sense,” and be rejected® 
with scorn. For instance: 

CREDO. 

—I believe in squares immovable. 

—I believe that every square is bounded by four 
equal sides, forming four right-angles. 

—That two diagonals may be drawn in every square. 

—That the sidesare finite and exact. 

—That the diagtnals are finite and exact. 

—That the sidesof a square being exactly measured 
and known, the @digonals cannot be. If the diagonals 
be measured and kiown, the sides cannot be. 

—The sides and he diagonals of one and the same 
square are incommmasurable, and yet every square has 
exact sides and exat diagonals. 

—Every mathematician must doubtless thus think 
about squares, 

“T know better \han that,” says some young car- 
penter. “Bring oa your square and I'll measure 
every line in it. You can’t stuff me with your old 
musty mathematical creed! Who cares what Euclid 
proved!” 

What can a mathematician answer? Unless the 
young man be contnt to study, the mathematician 
must hold his peact. What cana theologian answer 
when his shocking atd absurd creed is rejected ? 

Hear Prof. Tyndall: “There is no color generated by 
any natural body in avy kind of form!” 

“Isn’t there, though!” speaks up my laundress, wav- 
ing on high adripping ‘blue-ing bag,” and, pointing to 
a tub of rinsing water “I can generate color! Here's 
the stuff’ll doit every ime! ‘No color!’ What won't 
they say next! What’ the use of eyes! Hain’t I any 
common sense? Eh?" 

“Nay,” Lreply, genty. * Prof. Tyndall is a learned 
man, an apostle of scieice!”"’ 

“So much the worsefor the apostles, then!" ‘Oh, 
stop and think—just her his reasons!”” ‘‘I don’t want 
to think. A man thatsays that natural bodies can’t 
generate color is a natal fool. He needn't preach 
to me. No color! Lok there!” and she gives her 
blue bag a fresh olutel, and looks triumphantly, and 
unanswerably into her tub of sky-blue water—‘“t There’s 
color!” 

But Prof. Tyndall speaks not to laundresses, but ‘an 
audience embodying the mental force and refinement | 
of New York.” Ah, happy man! Whatsays he in ex- 
planation of the startling statement—“ there is no 
color generated by any natural body!" 


* Natural bodies have showered upon them in the white 
light of the sun the sum-total of all possible colors; and their 
action is limited to sifting and appropriating from the total, 
the oolors which really belong to them, and rejooting those 
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that it is the portion of the light which they reject, and not 
that which belongs to them, that gives bodies their cojors.” 

To some minds this must seem an absurd statement. 
To his hearers it was a very luminous statement, for 
they had come to him cheerfully, to have bim teach 
them. They had begun a journey of thought with 
him as a trusted and respected guide. He promised to 
guide them into the right way of thinking about light. 

But now let me formulate this teaching into a con- 
crete creed—one proposition to a section—and see how 
repulsive and absurb 1t must needs sound im the ean 
of * common sense,”’ 

Crepo. 
I believe 
That all natural bodies are without color. 
That colors are parts of sunlight. 
That a crocus absorbs not yellow sunlight, but all 
the sunlight except yellow. 

—A crocus is yellow because it is not yellow. 

—-The yellow of a crocus is the yellow which no 
crocus ever had nor can have. 

-That which a crocus receives from the 
every color but yellow. 

-He that would be scientific must doubtiess thus 
think about yellow crocuses. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I have no contro- 
versy with Prof. Tyndall. With thousands who lorged 
to attend his lectures, but could not, I have read again 
and again the Tribune's report of them, and with new 
profit at cach new reading. As at present advised, I 
accept them for ‘substance of doctrine,” and profess 
my faith in the undulatory theory of light, and in 
Prof. Tyndall himself, honest and generous “ apostle” 
that heis. I could not, if I would, undermine his stand- 
ing asa teacher of science, or dim the luster of his well- 
earned fame. But: 

I seek to call the attention of that increasing multi- 
tude of men who reject, contemptuously, the results of 
systematic thought in the department of theology te 
this fact, viz.: The highest results of scientific thought 
are quite as absurd and shocking to Common sense as 
the results of theologic thought. They who rail at the 
undulatory theory of light as expounded by Tyndall, 
or at the Trinity as expounded by St. Athanasius, are 
equally in error. They both “speak evil of those 
things which they know not: But what they know 
naturally, in those things they corrupt themselves. 
Woe unto them.” 

I proposed to formulate a creed from Prof. Tyudall’s 
lectures. 


sunbeam ia 


WREDO: 
§ 1.—OF SPACE, ATOMS AND FORCE. 

—I believe in space; 

—In atoms; 

—In force; 

Space is what remains when all conceivable things 
have ceased. 

Atoms are things so small that they cannot be con- 
ceived smaller, without ceasing to be things at alt. 

Force is that which starts or stops the motion of 
atoms, 

All things that are, exist in space; and are “ buift 
up” by forces, out of its atoms. 

True science is rightly to conceive of atoms and 
forces. 

In all space where nothing is seen or sensed, atoms 
do nevertheless exist, and should be thought of. 

There is a *‘sub-sensuous universe.” 

Between the unseen atoms of bedies are spaces such 
that each atom can have a motion of its own. 

No body can be so compact [as the diamond] but that 
spaces remain between its atoms. 

No atomic spuce can be so small but that a smaller 
atom can find room in it. 

That an atom hath not been and cannot be seen or 
sensed by any man, but nevertheless atoms do exist. 

Natural bodies which have been seen and sensed are 
“built up’’ of atoms which no man can see. 

§ 11.—OF UNDULATIONS. 

—I believe in undulations. 

An undulation is a “ propagation of form" withouta 
propagation of matter or particles. 

—I believe in undulations of water. 

—I believe in undulations of air. 

—I believe in undulations of ether, filling and 
“thrilling through all space,” ard nothing is hid from 
the light and heat thereof. 

§ 111.—OF LIGHT, HEAT AND CHEMIC RAYS. 

—I believe in one ether, infinite, invisibie, immense, 
and omnipresent. 

—In those manifestations ef this ether—light, heat 
and chemic effects. 

The light is ether. 

The heat is ether. 

‘he chemic* is ether. Yet there are not three ethers, 
but one ether. 

The light is not heat. 

The heat is not chemic. 

The chemic is neither light nor heat. 

There is one ether in three manifestations or hypos- 
tases. 

Light is a mode of motion. 

Heat is a mode of motion. 

Chemic is a mode of motion. 

Atoms move. Ether undulates. 

The motions of atoms in the sunbeam is transverse 
to the line of undulation. 

Undulations of ether, produced by vibrations of 








whioh do not.""- “ It will fix this subject in your minds if I say 


*I coin the noun chemic. Creed-makers often make we«ds, 
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atoms at one rate per second, are heat. At another 
rate are light. At another are chemic. 

Light is many colored. Four hundred and fifty-one 
million millions (451,000,000,000,000) undulations per 
second producing so many “shocks” in the eye, is red 
light. 

Seven hundred and eighty-nine million millions (789,- 
000,000,000,000) such undulations and ‘“ shocks” is violet. 

Fewer undulations than four hundred and fifty-one 
million millions per second is not light, but heat. 

More than seven hundred and eighty-nine million 
million undulations per second is not light, but chemic. 

Let me suspend creed-making a moment to set forth 
what a magnificent faith it is possible for a human 
being to attain unto in the service of science. 

We often play a game called “shouting proverbs.” 
A score of players sit in a circle, while one goes out 
of the room. In his absence a proverb is selected, A 
word of this proverb is assigned to each one of the 
twenty. A short proverbis used up two or three times 
in going round the circle. The absent player is re- 
ealled. He stands in the centre of the circle. Ata 
signal each one in the circle shouts his word, Thus 
the whole prover) is shouted out simultaneously. The 
gzame is to guess What the proverb is when shouted in 
this multitudinous way, every word atonce. The cen- 
tral player finds it no casy matter to pick out the 
words brought to his ear by the undulations of air. 

But to the eye come undulations from the sun pro- 
pagated in right lines—from the moon, from the stars, 
and from countless reflections form countless objects 
above and around it. These undulations are propagated 
through one and the same ether. Thesame atom at one 
und the same instant obeys the mystic force impressed 
upon it by say one thousandsseparate luminaries. Its 
motion is the “algebraic sum’? of all the forces that 
have impinged upon it. Nevertheless the eye, helped 








by a very short tube, can give precise information as | 
' 


to the sun, moon and stars in their remoteness, and as 
to minute objects, as flowers, pebbles and fine type 
near by. 


| gifted. 


In Prof. Tyndall's language, than which none can be | 
better, ‘“‘one motion does not blot the other out. | 
Every star declares by its light its own undamaged | 


individuality, as if it alone had sent its thrills through | 


space!" 

—{ believe (oh, help my unbelief) that a thousand un- 
dulations, causing an atom to perform the ‘ algebraic 
sum” of a thousand separate vibrations, can be re- 
ecived at one and the same moment, and by the eye 
of man each undulation of the swim can be swiftly and 
instantly tracked to its own proper luminary! 

—And I believe that crystals, built up of atoms, in 


their narrow spaces twist, deflect and variously change | 
Vibrations | 
| and the children of Napthali? And I will draw unto thee at 


the form of the solar atomic vibrations. 
propagated through crystals are slowed, sometimes 
they are changed froin transverse to longitudinal vi- 
brations; sometimes to diagonal; sometimes circular! 





—I believe, finally, that when any new fact comes up | 


in the domain of optics, it is only necessary to think 
up some new behavior for an atom, and the fact is at 
once explained. 

He that can think these things, and so explain the 
phenomena of light, is scientific. 

—As a Christian believer, I now add one item to this 
creed: L believe that light hath shined inte the dark- 
ness and the darkness comprehended it not. 

It may be fairly questioned that such a creed as I 
have formulated alvove is in any sense useful. But I 
protest that in all my theological reading (alas, how 
scanty) I have never met with anything in the shape 
of creeds so dry, unintelligent and repugnant to the 
natural reason, as this one which I have honestly com- 
piled from Prof. Tyndall’s Cooper Institute lectures. 

The Athanasian creed and the undulatory theory of 
light, what’s the use of them any how? I answer as to 
both, in Prof. Tyndall's words: “ Above all things 
avoid that question which ignorance so often addresses 
to genius: ‘What is the use of your work? ” 





DEBORAH, POET AND PROPHETESS. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


’]\HE Book of Judges is the record of a period of 
history which may be called the Dark Ages of 
the Jewish Church, even as the medieval days were 


called the Dark Ages of Christianity. In both cases a 
new system of purity and righteousness, wholly in ad- 
vance of anything the world had ever before known, 
had just been inaugurated by the visible power of God; 
the system of Moses and the system of Christ. But 
this pure system seems in each case to have been al- 
lowed to struggle its own way through the mass of 
human ignorance and sin. The system given through 
Moses was that of an ultra-democratic community, so 
arranged that perforce there must be liberty, fraternity 
and equality. There was no chance for overgrown riches 
or abject poverty. Real estate could not be alienated 
from a family for more than a generation; after that 
period it returned again to its original possessor. The 
supreme law of the land was Love. Love, first, to the 
God and Father, the Invisible Head of all; and second, 
towards the neighbor, whether a Jewish brother ora 
foreigner and stranger. 
slaved, the old, the deaf, the blind, were protected by 
solemn and specific enactments. The person of woman 
was hedged about by restraints and ordinances which 
raised her from the degradation of the tool of sen- 
suality into the honored position of wife and mother. 





The poor, the weak, the en- | 





Motherhood was exalted into special honor, and named 
as equal with fatherhood, in the eye of God, ‘Ye 
shall fear every man, his mother and his father, and 
keep my Sabbaths, Iam ihe Lord,.”’ (Ley. xix, 3.) 

Refinement of feeling, personal cleanliness, self-re- 
straint, order and purity, were taught by a system of 
erdinances and observances, which intertwined 
through all the affairs of life, so that the Jew who lived 
up to his law must of necessity rise to a noble man- 
hood. 

But this system, so ideally perfect, eucountered an 
age of darkness. Like all beautiful ideals, the theo- 
cratic republic of Moses suffered under the handling 
of coarse human fingers. Without printed books or 
printing, or any of the thousand modern means of 
perpetuating ideas, the Jews were constantly tempted 
to lapse into the customs of the heathen tribes around. 
The question whether Jehovah or Baal were God was 
kept open for discussion, and sometimes, for long pe- 
riods, idolatry prevailed. 

Then came the subjugation aud the miseries of a 
foreign yoke, and the words of Moses were fulfilled: 





* Because thou servedst not the Lora thy God, with | 
joyfulness, and with gladness of heart, for the abund- 
ance of all things; therefore shalt thouserve the enemy 
whom the Kord shall send against thee, in hunger and } 
in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things; | 
and he shall put a yoke of iron on thy neck, till be have | 
destroyed thee.” 

The history of the Jewish nation in the Book of 
Judges presents a succession of these periods of oppres- | 
sion, and of deliverance by a series of divinely inspired 
leaders, sent in answer to repentant prayers. It is en- 
tirely in keeping with the whole character of the Mo- 
saic institutions, and the customs of the Jewish people, 
that one of these inspired deliverers should be a woman. 
We are not surprised at the familiar manner in which 
it is announced as a thing quite in the natural order 
that the chief magistrate of the Jewish nation 
for the time being, was a woman divinely ordained and 


Thus the story is introduced: 

** And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord 
when Ehud was dead, and the Lord’sold them into the hands 
of Jabin, King of Canaan, that reigned in Hasor, the captain 
of whose host was Sisera, which dwelt in Harosheth of the 
Gentiles. And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord; for 
he had nine hundred chariots of iron, and twenty years he 
mightily oppressed the children of Isracl. And Deborah, the 
prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged Israel at that 
time. And she dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah, between 
Ramah and Bethel, in Mount Ephraim, and the children of 
[sracl came up to her for judgment. ‘And she sent and called 
Barak, the son of Abinoim, and said unto him: Hath not the 
Lord God of Israel said, Go draw towards Mount Tabor, and 
take with thee ten thousand men of the children of Zebulon 


the river Keshon Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s army, with 
his chariots and his multitude, and I will deliver him into thy 
hands. And Barak said: If thou wilt go with me, I will go; 
but if thou wilt not go with me, T will not go. And she said: 
1 will surely go with thee: notwithstanding, the journey that 
thou takest shall not be for thine honor, for the Lord shall 
sell Sisera into the hand of a woman.” 

In all this we have a picture of the reverence and 
confidence with which, in those days, the inspired 
woman was regarded. The pali-tree which shaded 
her house becomes a historical monument, and _ is 
spoken of as a well-known object. The warlike leader 
of the nation comes to her submissively, listens to her 
message as to a divine oracle, and obeys. He dares 
not go up to battle without her, but if she will go he 
will follow her. The prophetess is a wife, but her hus- 
band is known to posterity only through her. Delfo- 
rah was the wife of Lapidoth, and therefore Lapidoth 
is had in remembrance even down to our nineteenth 
century. 

This class of prophetic and inspired women appear 
to have been the poets of their time. They were, 
doubtless, possessed of that fine ethereal organization, 
fit to rise into the higher regious of ecstacy, wherein 
the most exalted impressions and enthusiasms spring, 
as birds and flowers under tropic sunshine. The Jew- 
ish woman was intensely patriotic. She was a living, 
breathing impersonation of the spirit of her nation; 
and the hymn of victory chanted by Deborah, after 
the issue of the conflict, is one of the most spirited 
specimens of antique poetry. In order to sympathize 
with it fully, we must think of the condition of woman 
in those days, when, under the heel of the oppressor, 
all the respects, the barriers and protections which 
the laws of Moses threw around them inspired in the 





Jewish woman a seuse of self-respect and personal 
dignity which rendered the brutal outrages which 


were awarded to captives yet more intolerable. The | 
law of Moses commanded the Jewish warrior, who | 


took a captive woman, to respect her person and her 
womanhood. If he desired her, it must be as a lawful 
wife; and even as a husband he must not force him- 
self at once upon her. He must bring her to his house, 
and allow her a month to reconcile herself to her cap- 
tivity, before he took her to himself. But among the 
nations around, woman was the prey of whoever could 
seize and appropriate her. 

The killing of Sisera by Jael has been exclaimed over 
by modern sentimentalists as something very shock- 
ing. But let us remember how the civilized world felt 
when, not long since, the Austrian tyrant Heynau out- 
raged noble Hungarian and Italian women, subjecting 
them to brutal stripes and indignities. When the civ- 
ilized world heard that he had been lynched by the 
brewers of London; cuffed and pummeled, and rolled 





in the dust, shouts of universal applause went up, and 
the verdict of society was: “Served him right."" Deb- 
orah saw in the tyrant thus overthrown, the ravisher 
and brutal tyrant of helpless women, and she extolled 
the spirit by which Jacl had entrapped the ferocious 
beast, whom her weman’s weakness could no other- 
wise have subdued. 
(Concluded next week.) 





A SPRING SONG. 
BY EMILY E. FORD 


{1 RASS is starting to the sun, 

A Brooks run gurgling to the sea: 
spring's soft office is begua, 

Winter's captives she sets free. 
Smiles the sky with deepening blue, 

Laughs the meadow's larger green ; 
Tender depth of airy blue 

Bends o’er snow-patch hardly seou 


Willows yellow day by day, 

Mountains green their snow-topped heads, 
Blue-birds twitter, robins say, 
* Tulip, crocus, leave your beds. 


* Come and swell the train of spring ; 

Deck her smiling face with flowers 
We with song and fluttering wing 

Prophets are for her sweet hours.” 





JOHN EVANGELIST GOSSNER. 
BY N. S. DODGE. 


“YEADERS of the “Narrative of the Lord's 
Dealings with George Miiller"’ will, perhaps, 
remember the name of Gossner. He was the man, wko, 
starting his first mission at the age of sixty-five, num- 
bered as successful foreign stations, when he died at 
the age of eighty-six, three in India, one in the South 
Seas, two in New Zealand, one on the Gold Coast, one 
in Java, and three in North America. 

The work began in this wise. There came to him one 
day three or four mechanics. It was in Berlin. They 
had been rejected by the Seminary as candidates, and 
yet their hearts burned to become missionaries. They 
begged Gossner’s help. He refused. Again and again, 
day after day, they besought him. He prayed for di- 
rection, and finally said: ‘* What can I do for you?” 
‘“ Whatever you can,” they replied; and so every even- 
ing of a long winter, eleven men in fustian were learn- 
ing at the pastorate, after their day's work, Church 
History and Greek syntax. Singular enough, but 
thoroughly German; a great missionary work, starting 
in a warkshop, carried on without money, asking no 
human help, having no future except trust in God. He 
sent them to the Papuas of New Holland, under the 
care of an ordained English minister; and the next year 
had eleven more ready—all mechanics, too, to send to 
India. 

George Miller heard of the praying and working old 
dominie of Berlin, and taking with him Mr. John Start, 
a rich English gentleman, crossed the Channel to greet 
a brother worker who was testifying the same truth, 
that a man can live by faith. The two men, so differ- 
ent from the rest of the world and so like in the work 
of God, strengthened each other; and the second batch 
of missionary candidates being ready, Mr. Start offered 
to pay their outfit and expenses, provided they would go 
to the Kohls of Chota-Nagpore. These were one of the 
wild tribes of the Indian mountains; devil- worshipers, 
as cruel in their habits as in their superstitions, devotees 
to their animal cravings, without sense of morals or 
truth, hopelessly obstinate, practising lewd dances in 
their solemn festivals, setting off tracts of land and 
giving up villages to the use of evil spirits, and driving 
off former missionaries who had camped unwittingly 
on forbidden ground, with shouts of “ Away! Be off! 
That is our devil’s place! You have disturbed our 
devil!’ Mr. Start had been in India, and being with- 
out family, had devoted his property to Christian mis- 
sions. The offer was accepted, and the eleven artizan 
missionaries, working-men, carpenters and the like, 
with the simple instructions of Gossner, ‘“‘ Pray and 
Work!” and with the Word of God, settled among 
this barbarous people. That was thirty-five years ago. 
Through the loug period preceding the Sepoy rebel- 
lion; through the rebellion itself, when stations were in 
ruins, and houses of worship burned, and property 
plundered, and books destroyed, and the converts who 
were steadfast tortured with fiendish barbarity, or 
driven half naked into the jungle; through the un- 
christian retaliation of the British Government, which 
drove hordes of the revolters at point of bayonet into 
swollen rivers, or blew surrendered enemies piecemeal 
from the mouths of exploding cannon; through the 
years of returning quiet, repairing losses, rebuilding 
churches, and allaying enmities; through all, these 
Berlin journeymen mechanics, with others of the ilk, 
sent out by Father Gossner, have labored and prayed, 
until there are to-day, among the Kohls of Chota-Nag- 
pore, more than two thousand villages which contain 
Christian families, more than twenty-eight hundred 
places of the worship of the true God, and not less 
than four thousand schools. 

Of other foreign missions, started by this goad man, 
and continually reinforced, year after year, by George 
Miiller, even more and better words might be said. It 
is difficult to realize that seventeen foreign missions, 
not one of which was a hasty experiment or struggling 
failure, were conceived, organized and controlled by 
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this one man, or that they are sustained and directed 
now by the other. Some, certainly, not enumerated, 
were failures in human estimation, but wherever they 
were relinquished it was with the same deliberation 
and prayer by which they were begun, Others have 
been blessed beyond all precedent, and their bistory is 
as marvelous as is the story of the man who began, and 
of the man who sustains them. At Chatham Island 
there are forty-nine laborers; in North America sixty: 
scattered over Java, Sumatra, Celebes and New Guinea, 
one hundred and thirty, and in India ninety-one, To 
the world at large, or even to the Christian world, these 
missions are hardly known. They make no reports, 
The work done is mainly hidden. Father Gossner had 
2 manly horror of statistics as any gauge of success, and 
George Miller inherits the aversion. ** How many con- 
verts are there, Pastor Gossner, in all the missions? 
The Pastoral Conference would like to know,” asked 
au friend one day as they sat smoking in his arbor. 

* So, so,” he replied. ‘ The gentlemen would like to 
know. But do not they remember a certain king who 
thought he would number his people, and what a sorry 
ending it had?” 

The foregoing is the outline of what an old man did, 
whose labors did not begin till past the age when most 
men’s labors have ended. Some of his enemics—oppo- 
nents rather, for the dear old patriarch had no foes— 
ealled him the * Old One-in-hand.” “It is quite true,” 
he said, laughing, when it came to his ears; “and yet 
*Old One-in-hand ’ carries more passengers than their 
Four.” He was not sparing of a sharp retort, nor 


feartul of a merry laugh, nor ascetic toward a good | 


story, nor distant from youthful gaiety. His piety was 
of the Legh Richmond more than the Edward Payson 
sort. He had three “Old Man’s Rules” as he called 
them: employment without labor, without 
aweariness, and temperance without abstinence. 

Even asketch of this good and great man’s history 
ean hardly be attempted here. He was reared in the 
Romish Church, and became ene of its curates in 
Bavaria, was persecuted for his evangelical preaching 
and lost his curacy, worked among Count Zinzendort’s 
Moravians at Hernhutt, and made a new translation of 
the gospels and epistles at Nuremberg, was silenced by 
the State Concordat at Munich because such crowds 
attended his preaching, and was invited by the Czar to 
St. Petersburg to take charge of the large Maltheser 
ecbureh. Here his fame soon went abroad. There was 
breathless silence when he preached. Beggars elbowed 
the gentvy to obtain admission to his services, and 
members of the Greek Church shouldered Lutherans 
in the vestibule. But the priests set themselves against 
aman who drew away their hearers—Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Greek-Christians and Romanists, joined in the 
clamor—his books were banned, his writings burned, 
and his pulpit closed. Even the Czar saw it to be bet- 
ter he should go, and sent him a thousand roubles. 
Gossner thankfully returned them, saying, ‘I serve a 
richer Lord than the Emperor.’ He 
secretly by a band of Cossacks across the border—wrote 
hooks in Leipzig—preached to crowds in Hamburg— 
and finally became an independent, neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, iinister in Berlin. “I fear the 
Lutheran devil,” he said, ‘tis every whit as black as the 
Romish, and I had best stay where Lam.” For seven- 
teen years he was pastor of the Boh@nian congrega- 
tion in the Bethlehem, and what with a living church, 
2 growing mission-school, a rallying point for earnest, 
godly men, a House for Deaconesses, and the Klizabeth 
Hospital, he may be said to have been, when he entered 
on his fourth score and fifth year, like a tree whose 
branches bend with heavy ripeness to the ground. 

1 saw him in his pulpit in 1856. While he sat, there 
Was peering over the railing nothing but a pair of 
searching eyes looking keenly out from below massive 
shaggy brows, which last were surmounted by a black 
skull-cap from under which long white hair crept out 
and fell in locks on his shoulders. But when he rose, 
towering like a Saul above two clergymen who were 
with him, and especially when he commenced with 
prayer in more musical tones than I ever heard uttered 
in the German tongue, he reminded one of that most in- 
comparable of modern preachers, the recently deceased 
Dr. Guthrie; older, indeed, and taller, and every way 
x larger man, but possessing that same marvelous 
power to win eyes and hearts. 

His great success came from faith and prayer. When 
the bearers had let his coffin into the vault beneath the 
stone floor of the Bethlehem church, and children were 
strewing it with roses, and men’s heads were bowed in 
sorrow, and women were sobbing aloud, the Court 
preacher said: ‘‘He prayed up the walls of a hospital 
and the hearts of its nurses; he prayed missions into 
being, and missionaries into faith; he prayed open the 
hearts of the rich, and gold from distant lands.’ When 
it had been proposed a year before to open meetings of 
the Bible Society by silent prayer, the old man was 
aroused into unwonted vigor. “I do not despite a 
short, silent prayer,” he said, “ but it is too little for 
these meetings. If I could raise the dead, 1 would zo 
to Wittenberg and call Luther out of his graye, and 
Spener and Arnett and Andreii, and bring them here 
and let them decide.” 

it was in the spirit of prayer that he raised up schools 
and preached sermons—wrote books and established 
missions, built up charities and controlled men. It was 
a long and weary road from the little Romish cure at 
Dirlewang to the great Bethlehem chapel in Berlin, 
but faith was in the man’s heart, and he traveled the 
wo right manfully. It was great exaltation to rise 
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from an unknown country priest to be the Father | ‘*But I do like it, only it amused me to be treated 


Gossner, Whose name was lovingly spoken in twenty 
languages, but prayer, earnest, believing prayer, was 
the food which nourished the growth, 
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WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
By Lovisa M. ALncort, 


Author of “Little Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” “* Little 
Men,” ete., efe 
CHAPTER XI, ntinwed.) 


( YHRISTIE’S own manners were so simple that 
/ simplicity in others always put her at ease; kind- 
ness s00n banished her reserve, and the desire to show 
that she was grateful for it. belped her to please. 
David's bluntness was of such a gentle sort that she 


s00n got used to it, and found it a pleasant contrast to | 


the polite insincerity so common, He was as frank and 
friendly as a boy, yet had a certain paternal way with 
him which rather annoyed her at first, and made her 
feel as if he thought her a mere girl, while she was very 
sure he could not be but a year or two oldér than her- 
self. 

“Td rather he'd be masterful and order me about,” 
she thought, still rather regretting the blighted being 
she had not found. 

In spite of this she spent a pleasant afternoon sitting 
in that sunny place, handling flowers, asking questions 
about them, and getting the sort of answers she liked: 
not dry, botanical names and facts, but all the delicate 
traits, curious habits, and poetical romances of the 
sweet things, as if the speaker knew and loved them as 
friends, not merely valued them as articles of merchan- 
dise. 

They had just finished when the great dog came 
bouncing in with a basket in his mouth. 

** Mother wants eggs; will you come to the barn and 
get them? Hay is wholesome, and you can feed the 
doves, if you like,” said David, leading the way, with 
Bran rioting about him. 

“Why don’t he offer to put up a swing for me, or get 
meadoll? It’s the pinafore that deceives him. Never 
mind, L rather like it after all,” thought Christie; but 
she left the apron behind her, and followed with her 
most dignified air. 

It did not last long, however, for the sights and sounds 
that greeted her carried her back to the days of egg- 
hunting in Uncle Enos’ big barn, and before she knew 
it she was rustling through the hay-mows, talking to 
the cow, and receiving the attentions of Bran witha 
satisfaction impossible to conceal. 

The hens gathered about her feet, cocking their ex- 
pectant eyes at her, the doves came circling round her 


| head, the cow stared placidly, and the inquisitive 


wis escorted | 





horse responded affably when she offered him a hand- 
fulof hay. 

*“TIlow tame they allare! [like animals, they are so 
contented and intelligent,’’ she said, as a plump dove 
lit on her shoulder with an impatient coo. 

“That was Kitty’s pet; she always fed the fowls. 
Would you like to do it?’’ and David offered a little 
measure of oats. 

* Very much; ” and Christie began to scatter grain, 
wondering who Kitty was. 

As if he saw a wish in her face, David added, while he 
shelled corn for the hens: “ She was the little girl who 

yas With us last. Her father kept her in a factory and 
took all her wages, barely giving her food and clothes 
enough té keep her alive. The poor child ran away, 
and was trying to hide when Mr. Power found and sent 
her here to be cared for.” 

** As he did me?” said Christie, quickly. 

“Yes, that’s a way he has,” 

‘‘A very kind and Christian way. 
stay?” 

‘Well, it was rather quiet for the lively little thing, 
and rather too near the city, so we got a good place up 
in the country, where she could go to school and learn 
housework. The mil! had left her no time for these 
things, and at fifteen she was as ignorant as a child.” 

“You must miss her.” 

“I do, very much.” 

‘*Was she pretty?” 

“She looked likea little rose sometimes ;"’ and David 
smiled to himself as he fed the gray hens. 

Christie immediately made a picture of the “lively 
little thine,’ with a face like a rose, and was uncom- 
fortably conscious that she did not look half so well 
feeding doves as Kitty must have done. 

Just then David handed her the basket, saying, in the 
paternal way that half amused, half piqued her: 

“It is getting too chilly for you here; take these in, 
please, and I'll bring the milk directly.” 

In spite of herself she smiled, as a sudden vision of 
the elegant Mr. Fletcher, devotedly carrying her book 
or beach-basket passed through her mind; then hasten- 
ed to explain the smile, for David lifted his brows in- 
quiringly, and glanced about him to see what amused 
her. 

“IT beg your pardon, I’ve lived alone so long that it 
seems a little odd to be told to do things, even if they 
are as easy and pleasant as this.” 

“JT amso used to taking care of people, and directing, 
that Ido so without thinking. I won't, if you don’t 
like it,”” and David put out his hand to take back the 
basket with a grave apologetic air. 


Why didn’t she 








like a little girl, when I am nearly thirty, and feel 

seventy at least, life has been so hard to me lately.” 
Her face sobered at the last words, and David's in- 

stantly grew so pitiful she could not keep her eyes on 


‘it lest they should fill, so suddenly did the memery of 


past troubles overcome her 

“IT know,” he said, ina tone that warmed her heart, 
“IT know; but we are going to try and make life easier 
for you now, and you must feel that this home and we 
are friends,” 

“I do,” and Christie flushed with grateful fecling 
and a little shame, as she went in, thinking to herself 
* How silly I was to say that! I may have spoilt the 
simple friendliness that was so pleasant, and have 
made him think me a foolish, stuck-up, old creature.” 

Whatever he might have thought, David's manner 
was unchanged when he came in and found her busy 
with the tea-table 

“It's pleasant to see thee resting, mother, and every- 
thing going on so well,” he said, glancing about the 
room where the oid lady sat, and nodding toward the 
kitchen where Christie was toasting bread in her neat- 
est inanner, 

“Yes, Davy, it wasabout time I had a helper, for thy 
sake at least; and this is a great improvement upon 
heedless Kitty, lam inclined to think.” 

Mrs. Sterling dropped her voice over that last sen- 
tence, but Christie heard it and was pleased. A mo- 
ment or two later David came toward ber with a glass 
in his hand, saying, as if rather doubtful of his re- 
ception. ** New milk is part of the cure. Will you try 
tr?” 

For the first time Christie looked straight up in the 
honest eyes that seemed to demand honesty from 
others, and took the glass, answering heartily : 

* Yes, thank you; I drink good health to you, and 
better manners to me.” 

The newly lighted lamp shone full into her face, and* 
though it was neither young nor blooming, it showed 
something better than youth or bloom to one who 
could read the subtle language of character as David 
could. He nodded as he took the glass, and went 
away, saying, quietly: 

‘We are plain people here, and you won't find it 
hard to get on with us, I think.” 

But he liked the candid look and thought about it as 
he chopped kindlings, whistling with a vigor which 
caused Christie to smile as she strained the milk. After 
tea a spider-legged table was drawn toward the 
hearth, where an open fire burned cheerily, and puss 
purred on the rug with Bran near by. David unfolded 
his newspapers, Mrs. Sterling pinned on her knitting 
sheath, and Christie sat a moment enjoying the com- 
fortable little scene. She sighed without knowing it, 
and Mrs. Sterling asked quickly : 

* Is thee tired, my dear?” 

“Oh no, only happy.” 

“lam glad of that; I was afraid thee would find it 
duil.”’ 

“It's beautiful! ’ there Christie ehecked herself, feel- 
ing that these little outbursts would not suit such 
quiet people; and, half ashamed of showing how much 
she felt, she added soberly, * If you will give me some- 
thing to do I shall be quite contented.” 

‘Sewing is not good for thee. If thee likes to knit 
I'll set up a sock for thee to-morrow,” said the old 
lady, well pleased at the industrious turn of her hand- 
maid. 

“T like to darn, and I see some to be done in this 
basket. May L do it?” and Christie laid hold of the 
weekly job which even the best house-wives are apt to 
set aside for pleasanter tasks. 

** As thee likes, my dear. My eyes will not let me sew 
much in the evening, else I should have finished that 
batch to-night. Thee will find the yarn and needles in 
the little bag.” 

So Christie fell to work on gray socks and neat lav- 
ender-colored hose, while the old lady knit swiftly and 
David read aloud. Christie thought she was listening 
to a report of a fine lecture, but her ear only caught 
the words, for her mind wandered away into a region 
of its own and lived there till her task wasdone. Then 
she laid the tidy pile into the basket, drew her chair to 
a corner of the hearth, and quietly enjoyed herself. 

The cat, feeling sure of a welcome, got into her lap 
and went to sleep in a cosy bunch; Bran laid his nose 
across her feet and blinked at her with sleepy good- 
will, while her eyes wandered round the room from its 
quaint furniture and the dreaming flowers in the win- 
dows, to the faces of its occupants, and lingered there. 

The plain border of a Quaker cap encircled that mild 
old face, with bands of silver hair parted on a forehead 
marked with many lines. But the eyes were clear and 
sweet, winter roses bloomed in the cheeks, and an ex- 
quisite neatness pervaded the small figure from the 
trim feet on the stool to the soft shawl folded about 
the shoulders, as only a Quakeress can fold one. 

In Mrs. Sterling piéty and peace made old age lovely, 
and the mere presence of this tranquil soul seemed to 
fill the room with a reposeful charm none could resist. 

The other face possessed no striking comeliness of 
shape or color, but the brown, becoming beard made it 
manly, and the broad arch of a benevolent brow 
added nobility to features otherwise not beautiful. A 
face plainly expressing resolution and rectitude; in- 
spiring respect as naturally as a certain protective 
kindliness of manner won confidence; and even in re- 
pose wearing a vigilant look as if some hidden pain or 
passion lay in wait to surprise and conquer the sober 
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cheerfulness that softened the lines of the firm set lips, 
and warmed the glance of the thoughtful eyes. 

Christie fancied she possessed the key to this, and 
louged to know all the story of the cross which Mr 
Power said David had learned to bear so well. Then 
she began to wonder if they would like to keep her, to 
hope so, and to feel that here, at last, she was at home 
with friends. But the old sadness crept over her as she 
remembered how often she had thought this before, 
and how soon the dream ended, the ties were broken, 
and she adrift again. 

“Ah, well,”’ she said within herself, ‘I won't think of 
the morrow, but take the good that comes and enjoy it 
while | may. I must not disappoint Rachel since she 
kept her word so nobly to me. Dear soul, when shall 
I see her?” 

The thought of Rachel always touched her heart, 
more now than ever, and as she leaned back in her 
chair with closed eyes and idle hands these tender 
memories made her unconscious face most eloquent. 
The eyes peering over the spectacles telegraphed a 
meaning message to the other eyes glancing over the 
paper now and then, and both these friends, in deed as 
well as name, felt ussured that this woman needed all 
the comfort they could give her. But the busy needles 
never stopped their click, and the sonorous voice read 
on without a pause, so Christie never knew what mute 
confidences passed between mother and son, or what 
helpful confessions her traitorous face bad made for 
her. 

The clock struck nine, and these primitive people 
prepared for rest, for their day began at dawn and 
much wholesome work made sleep a luxury. 

“Davy will tap at thy door as he goes down in the 
morning, and I will soon follow to show thee about 
matters. Good night, and good rest, my child.”’ 

So speaking, the little lady gave Christie a maternal 
kiss, David shook hands, and then she went away, 

- wondering why service was so lightened by such little 
kindnesses. 

As she lay in her narrow, white bed, with the “ pale 
light of stars’ filling the quiet, cell-like room and some 
one softly playing on a flute overhead, she felt as if she 
had left the troublous world behind her, and, shutting 
out want, solitude, and despair, had come into some 
safe secluded place full of flowers and sunshine, kind 
hearts and charitable deeds. 


(To be continued.) 





Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


NO. III. 
PRAYER-MEETING—ITS 
ODS AND BENEFITS. 


New Haven, March 2ith, 1873. 

(Mr. Beecher began by saying that the Prayer-meeting is 
generally held in little estimation. It is apt to be dull and 
unedifying. The children do not like it. Yet it ought to be, 
said Mr. Beecher, “ the very center and heart of church-life.”’ 
He then proceeds to speak of the special advantages to be 
gained from ] 

POWER OF INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCES. 


|" there be anything in the world that ought to 

develop church life, it is the gathering together 
of the whole body of the brotherhood, the men and the 
women in the church, for mutual edification. Do you 
not believe that there is a constant communication of 
the Holy Ghost with every heart that is striving God- 
ward—yea, and every one that is not? Is there nota life 
going on in the hearts of God’s own people, under all 
the varied conditions in which they are living, that is 
worth some record, some interpretation? And is it 
possible that one man, no matter hew studious, no 
matter how gifted—that one man, standing in the 
pulpit, shall be able, simply because he devotes himself 
to instruction, to pour out upon a congregation such 
knowledge of experimental truth as inheres in the life 
of the congregation itself? If there were any process 
by which we could look inside of men’s lives, their 
unconscious as well as their conscious religious life; if 
we could follow the mother in all her moods and 
musings and prayers and anxieties, and all the methods 
by which she is carried victorious through any dis- 
couragements and trials in the rearing of her little 
church, the household; if we could go with those that 
are discouraged and down-hearted, against whom all 
the world seems to beat and crush, and see how their 
feebleness and weakness is from day to day helped 
and sustained; if we could gather out all that which 
the young feel in their weary moments; if we could 
see how men strive under temptations, against pride— 
how men that are borne in upon in the business of life 
strive against avarice; what battle is going oa in the 
shop, in the street, and wherever men are; what the 
whole round of real, practical godliness is, in its weak- 
ness, its overthrow and defeat, in Its matched battle or 
in its victories; if we could gather out all those things 
and bring them into soul-form and lay them open, do 
you believe there is one single man on God's earth, 


* We shall publish, for a series of weeks, partial reports of 
Mr. Beecher’s Second Course of Yale Lectures. Want of 
space forbids our giving them in full ; but they will hereafter 
be published in a volume by themselves. Instead of attempt- 
ing to give in condensed form the substance of each Lecture, 
we shall make a series of verbatim extracts, indicating their 
connection with each other only so far as is necessary to pre- 
vent misapprehension, 
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though be were a prophet or an apostle, that could 
equal the revelation of the truth of God as it is given 
in the lives and history of aJl the members of the 
church? .... 

|The prayer-meeting, the gathering of the whole brother- 
hood as one family, is naturally the strongest instrumentality 
of the democratic, unhierarchical churches. It seems a mis- 
take for these churches to look to a liturgy to assist their 
worship, until they have more fully developed their own sys- 
tem, and have realized more thoroughly, through their social 
worship, their belief in the immediate presence of the divine 
Spirit with each believ —., 

THE PRAYER-}' LETING PROMOTES FELLOWSHIP. 

In the first place, it produces, or tends to produce, the 
almost unknown quality of which so much is said in 
the New Testament, and so little known in the Church 
—fellowship; a sort of joyful inspiration at the sense 
of a fellow by your side, that kind of relation one to 
another which persons have who are met together as 
ov Thanksgiving-day, or on Christmas, when a family 
comes together. 

{Mr. Beecher enumerates, as special advantages, the dis- 
couragement of censorious judgments, when brethren take 
each other into their confidence, as to their trials and 
difficulties; the cherishing of mutual helpfulness; and far- 
ther—] 

IT DISCOVERS MUTUAL NEEDS, 

You can fellowship; oh, yes, if ye salute those that 
salute you, what thank have ye? If ye do good to 
those who do good to you, what do ye more than the 
publicans or the Pharisees? If you like folks that 
are likeable, why not? That is all down hill. You like 
this one because he is a clean, sound, splendid fellow, 
and answers you; that is all well enough; of course 
you like him. But how is it with the scrawny folks? 
How is it about the people who do not interest you? 
Do you like them? Don’t you go out picking up elec- 
tive affinities or spiritual affinities, getting your com- 
panionship here and there? Don’t go to the table and 
take everything that has sugar on it, letting aM the 
plain things go. Get hold of men because they need 
you. You should fellowship with men not because 
they have intellectual treasure, and genius, and make 
the hours so golden for you, but because like you they 
are sons of God, and fight, like you, in the same battle. 
Soldiers in the field have what they call battle-com- 
panions; pledged to mutual helpfulness and ministra- 
tion; if one is wounded, or falls, the other assists him 
and cares for him. They go into the fight with these 
understandings. Have we any such thing in the 
church? Yet there never was a severer battle than 
that which is going on all the time in the church, where 
the heart is touched with Divine aspiration, and is 
struggling against the temptations of the world. The 
church should be trained to the disclosure of individ- 
ual needs and trials in the prayer-meeting so that 
those needs may be met. It is part of the minister’s 
business to so train it. There are a great many books 
which you never have read—and never will, luckily ; 
but there are other books that are written by the Holy 
Spirit, page after page; there are books, the reading 


,of which would make you a thousandfold wiser than 


books written by the greatest human authors—what 

God is doing in silent souls. You ought to find it out, 

and I think the prayer-mceeting is the place to find it. 
IT DEVELOPS POWER IN THE CONGREGATION. 

This serves as a counterpart and counterbalance to 
the pulpit itself. In most churches the pulpit is apt to 
be a lectureship. The minister goes there and what 
does he do? He gives out a hymn; it is sung by the 
choir, and the congregation hear it. He reads the Bible 
and they hear it. He leads in prayer and they hear it. 
He preaches and they hear it—those of theni that are 
awake. He gives out another hymn, and they hear it 
and go home, and that is the end of it. What have 
they done? They have been recipients; everything 
has been done for them, upon them, to them. They 
have done nothing. There ought to be a counter- 
balance to this. This is putting all the power into the 
pulpit. ... 

IT DISCLOSES GIFTS AND GRACES. ° 

Then, the prayer-meeting does another thing; it de- 
velops the gifts that are in the church. There are gifts 
that lie hidden—the men themselves don’t know it. 
There are men who have received no culture, who yet 
have great good sense. But they are not 
supposed to have any gifts in the church, because 
they never volunteer, they do not say anything. The 
idea largely prevails that if men speak in meeting, 
they must speak expesitorily or hortatorily; both of 
which things, I think, to be hindrances in prayer- 
meetings. Of hortatoriness I shall speak in a moment. 
It is the béte noir of prayer-meetings; it is the devil that 
ought to be exorcised, to begin with. But men say, ‘I 
have nothing to say;”’ thinking that if a man speaks, 
he ought in some sense to imitate a minister; that 
speaking in a prayer-meeting ought in some way or 
other to be ministerial, and that the speaker should 
discuss a point, unfold a doctrinal truth, state some 
discrimination. Now, if you get rid of that idea, there 
are a great many men who have a great deal to say. 
As for instance, the value of patience is up, and I say, 
“Myr, Mahogany, what is your experience in respect to 
that? You had a family of four boys; they all died 
drunkards, didn't they?"’ He rises very slowly; he is 
very broken in his language; he says, ‘ Yes, they in- 
herited that tendency from my ancestors." “Did you 
find it very easy to bear with them?” “Oh! when my 
first boy came home, it seemed as though I would burn 





the house down over my head; it seemed as though I 
would give up everything: it seemed as though I was 
all on fire, my brain and everything was upset.” He 
goes on and gives the way in which his feelings were 
changed You question him, you help him. ** How was 
it when the second onecamein?"’ You bring him out. 
And that man will unfold the history of a father-heart 
striving and moaning after faith and hope in God, and 
holding on to those boys that are bringing disgrace on 
themselves and wretchedness on the household. There 
is a grand epic of patience wrought out in a Chris- 
tian man’s heart! Cannot I develop that by a few 
questions? And when the Spirit is working, and 
when men are thus speaking, you will not make gram- 
mar an essential grace. It is in this way that you de- 
volop gifts. 
WOMEN TO TAKE PART. 

I believe in woman's speaking and praying in -meet- 
ings, a8 well as preaching and lecturing and voting— 
not voting in meeting, but Voting. I feel as though 
the church had lost one-half of its best power in the 
exclusion of the sisterhood from speaking in our meet- 
ings. But revivals know no law, and the consequence 
is that when we have revivals and morning meetings, 
even the stiffest churches allow mothers to get up and 
ask prayers for their children. When they open 
their mouth, throw in a question. In that way, 
I have frequently done what I could not do in any 
other. It is said, ‘Open your meetings to women and 
you will get only the chaff. Only the scatter-brains 
will speak, and all those who are considerate and 
modest won't speak.’” Why should they when you sit 
glowering there, and though you throw the noose 
they know you don’t want to catch them? There 
is no encouragement, no help, and only those speak 
that don’t care for you or your desires. And what 
hope or courage is there, under such circumstances, 
for anybody that is self-respecting ? But when 
prayers are being asked for children, one father 
gets up and says, ‘“‘I have a son at sea and I ask 
prayers for him;”" and another one gets up and says, 
“Thave a son of whom I have heard that he is lying 
sick of a dangerous fever, and I ask prayers of the 
brethren for him.” “ Are there any other requests to 
be made?” An elderly woman, rising, says, ‘‘ My son 
and daughter are dead, azd I have five of their child- 
ren to take care of, and I strive with poverty, accord- 
ing to my best endeavors; I ask the sympathy and the 
prayers of the brethren for these five.’ “‘How many 
are there, madam, did you say?” “Five.” ‘How 


old are they?” “ Well, the oldest is now seventeen, and 
he is the strongest one among us, and then——.”’ ** What 


are the ages of the others, madam? What is the dis- 
position of this eldest son, and has he ever shown any 
inclination toward religious things?” ‘ Yes, sir, he has 
at times shown a good deal of feeling.” I can geta 
good speech out of her before she knows it, and you 
know it will be substance, every bit of it; it will be 
meat. 
THE PRAYER-MEETING MAKES TRUTH PERSONAL, 
Then, meetings for prayer, properly managed, take 
truth from its generic condition and bring it home to 
men as a personal thing. One of the troubles which 
every minister of any standing and experience has 
found has been how to fashion sermons so that a 
great truth could, after all, be made to branch till it 
reached out and touched all the individual cases. 
. 3 I am continually struck with this— 
that, when I introduce a topic in prayer-meeting, and 
open it as ifruns in my mind, [ hardly get through 
presenting it—I am hopeful, I look at things in the 
light of courage and hope—before a brother on my 
left hand, who always has a kind of melancholy cau- 
tion, brings me up with, ‘“‘ Don’t you think, brother 
Beecher, that if persons were to follow that out in such 
and such relations, it would be liable to such and such 
perversions?” ‘Oh, yes, I never thought to stop up 
that hole;’’ so then I give it a little plaster in that di- 
rection. And so it goes all around, and men look at 
the subject from some experience of their own, from 
some habitude of their: own minds, from some new, 
different philosophy of their own. They put questions 
which result in the end in bringing this truth home, 
from its generic state, to a personal truth to each par- 
ticular person. He gets it as he wants it. 
THE EFFECT ON SPECTATORS. 


I call your attention to the effect which it produces 
upon spectators who are not Christians. Take them 
into an ordinary prayer-meeting, and it is the most 
dangerous place you can bring them to. It — 
on them a sense of imprisonment. : 

But let a man step in to a real prayer-meeting, going 
by. He hears singing in there, and rousing good sing- 
ing, too. He rather likes hymns, and he slips inside of 
the door and sits down. A man gets up, after the 
meeting has advanced and says, ‘‘ Brethren, our pastor 
has been opening up the subject of sincerity, and it 
came pretty neartome. I try to be sincere, but I must 
confess that in conducting my business I slide some- 
times before I think. Now, yesterday, I went intoa 
transaction something like this: and he gives an ac- 
count of an affair in which ho had been a little too 
quick for the other man, and rather got the best end 
of the bargain, and he says, ‘‘ Well, I didn’t feel par- 
ticularly happy all the way back to the store. My 
conscience rather accused me, and I made up my mind 
that I should go and rectify that thing.’’ The man 
who slipped in is the very man with whom ho had that 
dealing, and who had said of him, “ Damn him! he is 
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a member of the church.” That is what he said im- 
mediately after the business transaction, but what does 
he say now? “Bless his heart! The-old fellow has 
some feeling, hasn’t he?’ Now, any man that can 
change a “damn” into a “bless” is doing a good work. 
. . . Other men come in there. They are exhila- 
rated, they are lifted up. Don’t let a prayer-meeting 
know that there is anybody there but the “ brethren.” 
Don't say a word to “sinners.” I would shut up a 
man’s mouth who began to talk in that way, as quick 
as 1 would turn the faucet of a wine-cask if the wine 
were leaking away. It is the actual sight of what we 
mean by piety; it is the sight of imperfection; it is the 
hearing of groans; it is the sight of tears; it is the re- 
cital of joys; it is faith; it is hope; it is love; it is fel- 
lowship; it is helpfulness; not in any of their grander 
poetical forms, but as they exist in actual men and 
women; it is the battle of life going on before men’s 
eyes, that makes the most imperative of all ways of 
preaching the truth tomany men. There is many a 
man that can stand the great fifteen-inch gun of the 
pulpit that cannot stand this mitrailleuse, this multi- 
tudinous fire of the whole church, 

I have been accustomed in tines of revivals of relig- 
ion to say to persons awakened and coming slowly 
along in their steps toward the light, ‘‘Come to the 
morning prayer-meeting.”” The most converting 
agency I have known in my whole ministry has been 
the morning prayer-meeting, where I could keep the 
hounds off of men, so that they should not be exhort- 
ing them and telling them how sinful they were. Let 
them alone; let them see what the grace of God is in 
the brotherhood. 

[In the following Lecture, Mr. Beecher speaks of the draw- 
backs and difficulties connected with prayer-meetings, and 
the best ways of overcoming them.] 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


HE education question is passing through a great 
crisis in Italy. With one million five hundred thousand 
pupils in elementary schools, at a cost to the tax-payers of 
three million five hundred thousand dollars, and with two 
million dollars more devoted to middle-class and university 
education, the results have been anything but encouraging. 
Few of the common schools have been efficient, local officers 
have been so ignorant, and teachers so poor, and attendance 
of pupils so irregular. Compulsory attendance has been the 
theory. Tomake it the practice would raise the cost of schools 
to ten million dollars. To enforce it, and escape this cost, a fee 
of from one to five dollars a year is to be exacted in all com- 
munities of more than four hundred inhabitants. Special 
School Boards are to have charge, under inspection of a School 
Board for the province, and connected with a Central Educa- 
tion Board. The two grades of teachers will be secured for 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty dollars, 
and from one hundred and forty to one hundred and eighty 
dollars a year, with additional payment for each pupil 
beyond the number of thirty. ‘The principles of justice 
and social morality’ are to be a part of the course of in- 
struction. To give Catholic demands a safety-valve, private 
schools will be recognized to any extent, but teachers must 
show qualifications beyond what the friars and nuns of Italy 
have usually brought to this work. In this respect, Catholi- 
cism in Italy is wretchedly served. 

« —In commenting on a Burials Bill now before Par- 
liament, which giyes Dissenters the privilege of using thoir 
ewn service at burials in Episcopal churchyards, the Spectator 
says that there is not a civilized or half-civilized nation left, 
except the British, which denies to dissenting bodies the right 
ef burying the dead with their own rites in the churchyards of 
national churches. Mr. Disraeli unexpectedly championed 
the opposition to the Bill, with an astounding display of sym- 
pathy, with a petty and contemptible piece of ecclesiastical 
intolerance. The Saturday Review thinks that liberty to use 
at a grave “‘ prayers, hymns, and extracts of Holy Scripture,” 
would be to “throw open the churchyards to the antics, 
mummeries, and indecent and scandalous profanities of every 
class of fanatics and agitators.’’ It foresees a casual shower 
made a pretext for breaking into the church, and that “ free- 
dom of the stump by the side of the grave would supply a 
plausible argument for claiming similar freedom in the use of 
the pulpit.” The Bill, however, does not give liberty to make 
“remarks” at the grave, only to pray, sing, and read Scrip- 
ture selections. The Times is for the Bill, aad it will become 
law if the Lords do not reject it. 

—The British Navy costs about $50,000,000 a year. It 
contains 114 fighting ships, while France, Germany, and the 
United States added together have not quite 100. It shows 
twenty-three iron-clads in commission, against eleven of 
France, Germany, and America united. It claims twelve 
ships which are of a strength so great that all the other 
maritime countries together cannot show as many of equal 
strength. The type of naval monster on which chief depend- 
ence is placed is a huge mastless sea-going monitor, of which 
a fourth is about to be built. Itis not yet settled, however, 
that these mastless ships will not go bow downwards to the 
bottom under the continued beating upon them of the great 
waves of the Atlantic, but ‘careful experiments are to be 
made off the Irish coast.’’ The number of sailors in the Brit- 
ish Navy is kept up to about 19,000. 

—The Saturday Review devotes an elaborate article 
to showing-to “that large majority of English people who 
wish to keep their sisters-in-law,” without marrying them, 
that permission to marry the deceased wife’s sister “ will lead 
uncles to want their nieces, and melt aunts into tender love 
for their nephews,” and that the end will be the free marriage 
of brothers and sisters. This learned and decent shriek of 
British conservatism fills two pages. 

—The Nationai Lifeboat Institution of England now 
has 233 boats, and it has the past year saved the lives of 569 
persons. Its receipts last year came near $140,000. During 
the forty-nine years of its existence it has saved 21,485 lives. 

—Archbishop Manning, of London, says he cares 
nothing for English, politics, and has not voted for forty 
years, but that whenever ‘an English Government touches 
religious education or the Pope, every Catholic in Great 
Britain will yoté against it. 
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PROTHINGHAM'S RELIGION OF HUMANITY, 


The Religion of Humanity. By O. B. 
York: David G. Francis. 





Frothinghaitt, New 

The object of this book, as described by its 
author in his letter to Dr. Bellows, is “to plant the 
great religious beliefs of mankind fairly and firmly on 
new foundations, to legitimate them on fresh grounds, 
to commend them by new illustrations, and to press 
them home on a class of minds from which they have 
slid away. My aim,’’ he says, ‘is positive, purely 
positive, and purely practical. I have written as a be- 
liever, out of the deepest reflection and firmest con- 
victien of which I am capable.” 

It is proper, in considering the book, to bear this 
fact in mind. It is addressed to skeptics and unbe- 
lievers, with the purpose of making them more reli- 
gious—not to believers, with the intention of making 
them less so. If, therefore, Mr. Frothingham declares 
his disbelief in the supernatural or the superhuman— 
if he expresses his firm faith in the sufficiency of hu- 
man nature to attain to an adequate knowledge of 
God, to make its own Bible, to be its own Christ, its 
own special Providence—if he omits or rejects many 
convictions dear to the Christian heart—this is done 
with the purpose of proving to those unbelievers who 
also reject these doctrines that One may still be a be- 
liever in God and in religion without them. 

The tone of the book throughout corresponds with 
this practical purpose. There is nothing, or hardly 
anything, of a pelemic against Christianity in its 
pages. True, Mr. Frothingham believes and says (pp. 
30, 31, and elsewhere), that Christianity is passing 
away. The new religion of humanity is being evolved, 
which is to take its place. The Christian religion is no 
more ultimate than that of Confucius or Buddha, 
But he gives Christianity credit for all it has done; 
2nd he can afford to do so, since this may really be all 
passed to the credit of the religion of humanity. Ac- 
cordingly, we find an admirable description of the 
character of Jesus (pp. 208-210) on its human side. 
“His peculiarity was an ever-present sense of the 
rights and claims of others.’ ‘‘He recommends and 
exhibits the utmost possible attainment of self-abne- 
gation. He jis the image of meekness, the model of 
patience.” ‘“ He runs away from the crown-—every 
crown but the crown of thorns.” ‘‘ He had humanity 
constantly in his mind.” ‘ He always appeared as the 
representative of humanity, as the ‘Son of Man.’”’ 
Our author recognizes the merit of Paul, of the Church 
of Rome, of Luther, of Protestantism. Some of the 
advocates of free religion take pleasure in little flings 
against the Christian churches and Christian ministers ; 
but nothing of this sort deforms the charming and 
tasteful pages of Mr. Frothingham. 

What, then, is the idea of the book? What is this 
“religion of humanity,” which is to take the place of 
the Christian religion, and satisfy the wants of those 
who canrot accept the religion of Jesus? We will en- 
deavor to state its nature in the concise and clear de- 
finitions of our author, as made in this work, and in 
his address before the Free Religious Association in 
Boston, May, 1872. It is a religion, he says, “ in which 
humanity is all in all, alpha and omega, first and last, 
beginning and end; a religion which is by humanity, 
and of humanity, and for the sake of humanity; a re- 
ligion that is bounded by buman conceptions, ani- 
mated by human feelings, inspired by human long- 
ings; whose origins, destinies, sources of power are 
completely human; whose angels are human beings 
glorified; whose divine powers are human faculties 
raised to the divine level; whose saviors and redeem- 
ers are superior men; whose deity is the loftiest human 
conception of perfectness.”’ ‘The religion of humanity 
discards the supernatural, as it is called, under every 
technical definition.”’ ‘It has no theology, or science 
of God;” but instead “it has anthropology, or science 
of man.” ‘It has no sacred book or books.’’ Prayer, 
in the sense of petition to God, is out of dhte, for God 
is only “the revealed selfhood of man.” “ It admits 
to full discipleship men like Moleschott, Vogt, Biich- 
ner, Feuerbach,” all of whom deny a future life, and 
deny the existence of spirit distinct from bodily or- 
ganization, and the existence of God as distinguished 
from the world. 

What is Mr. Frothingham’s reason for calling men 
religious who do not believe in God, the soul, or an 
immortal life? One reason is that they are often good 
men. Granted; but is every good man necessarily a 
religious man? What is the use of retaining the word 

‘religion,’’ when yeu have discarded all the ideas con- 
nected with it by the human mind from the begin- 
ning? You might just as well call a man “ scientific,” 
because he is a man of good common-sense, though he 
has never learned a word of science. You cannot be- 
come Catholic merely by enlarging the definition of a 
term. By making the word “ religion’? mean every- 
thing, you make it mean nothing. If Feuerbach and 
Butichner are good men, call them good men; but do 
not insist on calling them religious, in opposition to 
their own opinion and that of every one else. If ‘ re- 
ligion”’ has any meaning, it implies man’s relation to 
superior beings—to beings higher than himself. You 
may deny that such relation is possible; and so deny 
the possibility or the legitimacy of religion. “But it is 
a@ confusion of terms to deny the relation, and yet to’ 
use thé ‘word which, by the consent of all races of nien, 








in all times, has signified the existence of such a rela- 
tion. 

No doubt there is a great gain in enlarging the appli- 
cation of such terms, so long as you retain the essential 
meaning. To trace the same spirit through varying 
torms, the same truth in different doctrines, the same 
goodness in multiform expression, the same divinity in 
changing manifestations—this, no doubt, is a noble 
work. To distinguish thus between one and the same 
spirit, flowing through many members, is the method 
of Paul, and was the basis of his enlarged Christianity. 
It made peace between Jew and Gentile, and laid 
the foundation for universal harmony. But this 
work can only be done by emphasizing the essen- 
tial and central truth, not by omitting it. We think 
that our author has sometimes fallen into the latter 
error. 

For example. Being well aware that the “ religion 
of humanity " must take up with itself all that is vital 
in existing religions, he attempts to show that it has its 
Christ, its atonement, its Bible, its Providence, and its 
doctrine of immortality. But wishing to give to each 
of these a definition large enough to include all earnest 
and honest seekers for truth, he has so changed and 
diluted the meaning of each term as to make it unrec- 
ognizable. Thus the word “ Bible’ has always been 
applied to Scriptures believed to contain a revelation 
of the Divine will—like the Jewish and Christian 
Bible; the Zend-Avesta, or Bible of the Persians; the 
Vedas, or Bible of the Hindoos; the Koran, or Bible of 
the MosJems. But the “ Bible of Humanity,” accord- 
ing to our author, includes all useful and edifying 
works, among which he specifies the lives of Cromwell, 
Margaret Fuller and Mrs. Ware, and the works of 
Goethe, Dickens, Thackeray, and Victor Hugo. These 
last, he says, ‘‘are more effective than the Psalms of 
David, or the idyl of Ruth, or the parables from the 
great Teacher's lips, in engaging interest in the sorrows 
and joys, the fortunes and the misfortunes, the heights 
and depths, of human life and character.”” It may be 
80, but does that make of them a Bible? Does that give 
them the quality of sacred books? Is not the essence of 
every Bible the idea of its being a revelation made by 
God,through inspired prophets, of his truth and his will? 
Victor Hugo's Les Misérables may be much more in- 
teresting than the Psalms of David, but that does not 
truly constitute it a part of the Bible of Humanity, 
for no one believes Victor Hugo to be the medium of a 
Divine revelation. 

All this, however, regards the form, not the sub- 
stance. The what is the main thing, not the how. We 
find the speciality of Mr. Frothingham’s book in hia 
limitation of religion to that, and that alone, which ia 
the product of unassisted human nature. All religious 
culture is strictly education, educing what is iu man. 
No superhuman element is allowed to come in, under 
any circumstances. Belief in any such superhuman 
element only impedes, never helps, the development of 
the “ religion of humanity.”’ God is at an immense dis- 
tance from man—so far off that we cannot know any- 
thing about him, except that he is, and that he exists in 
nature, as the Soul of the universe. To believe in God as 
a Help, a Guardian, a Consoler, a Law-giver, interferes 
with human freedom. The Bible—all Bibles—are made 
by man, and whatever suits man ishis Bible. Christ is 
the human element in mankind. The atonement is the 
higher nature of man reconciled with the lower. 
Moral inspiration comes from the sense of human 
worth. -All special providence is man helping his 
brother. The human race, says Mr. Frothingham, has 
all its impelling pewers in itself, and grows by the tise 
of its own faculties. It is “its own providence, its own 
reformer, and its own sayior.”’ 

Our criticism on this idea is, not that it is false, but 
that it is narrow. It is only onesideof the truth. Ad- 
mit that human nature is a germ, capable of endless 
development, having in itself, potentially, all that is to 
be unfolded out of it actually—but why deny super- 
human influences as the means of that development? 
Analogy would favor such superhuman influence. The 
earth may contain jn itself the seeds and eggs of its 
whole flora and fauna, but it needs perpetual influence 
from the distant sun for their development. If the 
plants of the earth need influences from the sun, 
ninety millions of miles away, in order to grow, 
why does not man need influences for his education 
from that central Sun of creation whom we name 
God? 

Moreover, Mr. Frothingham’s exclusion of the super- 
human element seems at war with his own central 
principle. If the religion of humanity is that which the 
experience of the race has given us; then, surely, belief 
in superhuman powers iu relation with man isa part 
of it. Every religion, from the beginning, has looked 
up to superhuman powers for guidance, help, pardon. 
Every religion has looked up to receive a law from 
above the plane of human nature, and has made obe- 
dience to that law its chief duty. Every human relig- 
ion has sought to propitiate higher powers, to seek 
special influences and particular gifts from some sphere 
above that of man. Human religion, in all continents, 
and in every century, has looked from Time into Eter- 
nity, from Earth to Heaven, from the Natural to the 
Supernatural. This looking up to something outside 
human nature has been the substance of all human 
religion. Why, then, is it not an essential part of the 
religion of humanity ? 

Man is ‘an atom, placed on a little isthmus of time, 


between two rolling eternities, on an island of space, 


between outside immensities, His greatness is that he 
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is not bounded by earth and time, by nature and his 

own condition. His grandeur consists in this perpetual 

tendency toward the infinite and unseen. From this 
outlook he draws his power, hope, courage, inspira- 
tion. He believes in beings higher than himself— 
beings whom he never saw, but who belong to him as 
he belongs to them. If there is any one proposition 
which can be predicated as included integrally and 
essentially in the religion of humanity, it is man’s 
perpetual faith in the supernatural. 

CHINA ONCE MORE. 

The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. H. Medhurst, H.B.M. 
Consul, Shanghae. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 
Under this “ taking” title, Mr. Medhurst has given 

us an unpretentious but very satisfactory little book on 

the Chinese. Thirty years’ residence in the country 
makes him a valuable witness; and the tone in which 


he writes—moderate, calm, yet not unsympathetic— | 


commends him to the reader's confidence. His style is 
simple and clear. The descriptions of the external ap- 
pearance of China, as it strikes the foreign writer—the 
look of its streets, shop-signs, advertisements, proces- 
sions, officials, etc.—produce with much success that 
picture-like impression which all desire to get of un- 
seen lands, but which few writers succeed in giving. 
The whole book is written in such an agreeable way— 
resembling the conversation of an intelligent, gentle- 
manly man of the world—that even an indolent reader 
may turn its pages from first to last for pleasure only, 
and be surprised at the end to find how much informa- 
tion he has picked up without labor. 

Mr. Medhurst’s general conclusions as to Chinese 
character are more favorable than the average popular 
conception. He credits the people with a large share 
of substantial virtues. From his statements as to their 
commercial honesty, we should conclude that in this 
respect they stand quite as high as Christian nations. 
There seems to be in them a singular combination of 
gentleness and cruelty, of which the latter appears to 
be largely the product of savage laws, savagely exe- 
euted. Both in essentials and details of character, 
there is a singular unlikeness to European types, which 
baffies any attempt at judgment by ordinary stand- 
ards. On one point Mr. Medhurst speaks strongly— 
—the capacity of the people as laborers. ‘All that is 
needed,” he says, ‘is teaching and guiding, combined 
with capital and enterprise, to convert them into the 
most efficient workmen to be found on the face of the 
earth.” 

The unsusceptibility of the Chinese to foreign ideas 
is stated in very strong terms. We cannot condense 
into a sentence or a paragraph the impression which 
the author gives of the utter indifference and contempt 
of the people toward the ways of thought and life of 
Kurope and America. The stronghold of this prejudice 
is in the educated class, but apparently the whole pop- 
ulation share in it. Mr. Medhurst hopes for better 
things hereafter in this respect; but evidently the | 
work has hardly been begun. He calls for a more res- 
olute policy on the part of foreign nations, and thinks 
that respect based on the perception of self-respect 
nnd firmness in our governments, must be the founda- 
tion of a better disposition toward us and our ideas. 
The chapter on missionary work is interesting. The 
author, we think, shows little sympathy for the strictly 
religious character of the work, but his observations | 
seem to be those of an intelligent and not unfriendly 
observer. He attributes a good deal of the success to 
the Roman Catholics; and it is with pleasure that we 
read his testimony to the genuine good they have done. 
Oné of their missionary stations, he says, is alWays the 
nucleus of a circle of Christian native families; and he 
adds, “I have often been struck by the quiet and re- 
spectability which prevails amongst such communities 
as compared to the heathen around them.” He con- 
demns, in temperate, butstrong terms, the interference 
of the French in behalf of the Catholic missionaries— 
the occasion, by all accounts, of much trouble, past and 
tocome. Of the Protestant missionaries Mr. Medhurst 
speaks with high respect, but he thinks they have pro- 
duced little effect. Some of his criticisms on their 
modes of operation are at least interesting; we are not 
in a position to decide upon their justice. 

His volume as a whole we cordially commend, as a 
candid, intelligent, and graphic account of a unique 
people, with whom we are likely to have intimate re- 
lations even in our own homes. 


NOTES. 

Hurd & Houghton make the following an- 
nouncements: A Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists 
in Europe: a complete Itimerary of the British Isles, 
Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Swit- 














zerland, France, Austria, and Italy; The Last Poems of 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, edited by Mary Clemmer 
Ames; Protection against Fire, by Joseph Bird; Old 
New England Traits, edited by George Lunt. 

Holt & Williams will shortly publish JMono- 
graphs, Personal and Social, by Lord Houghton; 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, by Sir James Fitz- 
James Stephen, Q. C.; The Old Belief and the New, by 
David Frederick Strauss; a History of German Litera- 
ture, by Gostick and Harrison; Primitive Culture, and 
The Early History of Mankind, by E. B. Tylor; and 
Essays, by James Hadley, late Professor of Greek in 
Yale College. Their “ Leisure-Hour Series” is to be in- 
creased by the addition of several volumes, among 
which are Scintillations from Heinrich Heine, trans- 
lated by S, Stern; Dimitri Roudine, by Ivan Turge- 


. 





nieff; Ingo and Ingraban, by Gustave Freytag; and 
Babolain, by Gustave Droz. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Tyndall 
Dinner has been published by Appleton, aud will be a 
pleasant remembrance to many who were present, of 
the social and intellectual enjoyments of that occasion. 
The speeches and letters are allinteresting, though they 
deal too much with the question of supposed hostility 
between science and religion. Probably some people 
who have been greatly agitated by newspaper reports 
of the remarks by the editor-in-chief of the Christian 
Union, in reply toa toast distinctly calling for a treat- 
ment of this subject, will be relieved to find that what 
he actually said was not novel enough to be heresy. 
We must refer to the letter of Professor Henry and the 
speech of President Barnard as most interesting and 
suggestive. Professor Tyndall’s farewell was, of 
course, earnest and intelligent, as his public perform- 
ances always are. 

Edward Eggleston’s new novel, The Mystery of 
Metropolisville, has reached us from the publishers, 
Orange Judd & Co. We shall take an early opportun- 
ity to give a full critical account of it. 

Memoirs of a Maryland Volunteer, published by 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., is the diary of Mr. John R. 
Kenly, who, as an officer in ‘* The Old Baltimore Bat- 
talion,” participated in the Mexican War during the 
years 1846-7-8. During all that time, Captain Kenly 
had the resolution to write and preserve, amid every 
danger and discomfort, almost daily memoranda of 
his observations. These memoranda constitute the 
book before us, which makes up, by its simplicity and 
contemporaneous vividness and realism, for its lack of 
literary finish. It is an interesting and valuable ad- 
dition to our present stock of historical materials con- 
cerning that lawless and overbearing war which, in an 
epoch of national greed and degradation, we waged 
against our feeble neighbor. But this book is a good 
book, though the war that it tells about was damnable. 


It must be a blissful foretaste of immortality 
which a young author enjoys, when he sees himself al- 
ready laid out in state in a ‘* Diamond Edition.’ This 
we say by way of covert allusion to Bret Harte, on 
whom James R. Osgood & Co., have just bestowed 
that felicity. A “ Diamond Edition’ means both a 
small and a complete edition; and such an one is this 
of Bret Harte which now lies before us. It isnot much 
heavier than a new silver dollar, and is just as bright. 


Mr. Horatio C. King is the editor of a pamphlet 
of % pages, entitled An Account of the Services of the 
Silver Wedding Week in Plymouth Church. Mr, King 
has done his work on behalf of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, under whose care the exercises of the 
notable “Silver Wedding Week” were conducted; and 
he has done it fully, accurately, and with good taste. 


| His pamphlet may be regarded as the only authentic 


and official report of the matter to which it relates. 
In this connection it may be well to state that the so- 
called History of Plymouth Church by Mr. Noyes 
L. Thompson, of which G. W. Carleton & Co., are pub- 
lishers, is an extremely inaccurate and untrustworthy 
compilation.” Mr. King’s pamphlet is published by J. 
B. Ford & Co. 

A Dictionary of Science, edited by G. F. Rod- 
well, Lecturer on Natural Science at Clifton College, 
England, is a really important work, just published in 
this country from the English edition by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. The scope of this Dictionary is sufficiently 
indicated by the statement that it comprises the prin- 
cipal topics in Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Flectricity, Heat, Hydro-dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Magnetism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneuma- 
tics, Sound and Statics; and that in the Introduction 
is given the earlier history of the Physical Sciences. 
The abstract sciences, such as Algebra and Geometry, 
together with “the classificatory sciences” of Botany, 
Zoology, ete., are excluded from the plan of the work. 
The editor has been assisted by an able corps of con- 
tributors, J. T. Bottomley, of the University of Glas- 
gow, WilliaurCrooks, Frederick Guthrie of the Royal 
School of Mines, R. A. Proctor of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Charles Tomlinson and Richard Wormell, 
between whom and the editor the several subjects of 
the Dictionary have been divided. The book is abun- 
dantly illustrated with woodcuts.. It contains nearly 
700 pages. 

It denotes considerable vitality in a very unpre- 
tending book, that George P. Putnam’s Sons find it 
worth while to reprint, in very pretty form, Miss 
Catharine Sedgwick’s Facts and Fancies, originally 
published in London, we think, some five-and-twenty 
years ago. It is a collection of pleasing little stories, 
intended to be used for reading exercises by children 
in school. 

J. B. Ford & Co. have published Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Star Papers, which first appeared eighteen 
years ago, and now form a part of the uniform series 
of the author’s miscellaneous works. The present edi- 
tion is enlarged by the addition of twenty articles 
culled from the columns of the Christian Union, the 
latest being of a date so recent as last December. 

Professor A. L. Barber, M.A., is the author, and 
A. S. Barnes & Co. are the publishers, of The Critical 
Speller, embodying a rather ingenious, and, we should 
think, effective system of practice and self-criticism in 
the art of spelling. The leading principle of the sys- 
tem is the correct one, that the eye needs culture in 








learning to spell accurately, and therefore that oral 
exercises in this department should be supplemented 
by written exercises. We think that this is hitting the 
nail on the head, 


Antiquarianism, like the poetry of Wordsworth, 
has to create the taste by which it is enjoyed. This, at 
all events, is according to common experience. And 
yet it is fair to ask whether the repulsiveness usually 
characteristic of antiquarian treatises be not a fault of 
the manner in which they are written rather than a 
necessary quality of the matter of which they are com- 
posed. The truth is, that antiquarians are too often 
simply dull, dry mortals; and it is inevitable that 
whatever they write should be, like themselves, dull 
and dry. Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, however, is not 
an antiquarian of the order of Dr. Dryasdust, and by 
his Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston 
—published by James R. Osgood & Co.—he has proved 
that “antiquarian subjects need not, of necessity, be 
either dry or uninteresting,” but may be entirely 
“agreeable to the general reader.” We do not hesi- 
tate to say that any intelligent person, even without 
having carried his interest in the past to the point of 
a sacred fanaticism, may find intense pleasure in read- 
ing Mr. Drake's learned, well-arranged and expertly- 
written book. It is uot a production wrought by a 
series of acts in special cramming, but the fruit of a 
life of loving investigation, ripening slowly in the sun 
of industrious decades. Beginning with a compact 
and racy sketch of Boston from the time that game- 
some Myles Standish landed in the bay until the mod- 
ern town was invaded by railroads, the author takes 
his readers to all points of interest, and tells them the 
history and tradition clustering about each one. De- 
lightful discourse it is which he gives us upon “ King’s 
Chapel and the Neighborhood,” “ Brattle Square and 
the Town Dock,” “A Visit to the Old Shipyards," 
“Copp’s Hill and the Vicinity,” “ The Old South and 
Province House,” ‘‘A Tour Round the Common,” 
“Valley Acre, the Bowling Green, and West Boston,” 
“Liberty Tree and the Neighborhood,” “The Neck 
and the Fortifications,” ete. Many of the old streets 
and notable buildings are made visible to us in the il- 
lustrations; while the author merits high thanks for 
his Index, whichin fullness and accuracy is a model of 
that necessary part of every real book. — 


Potter's Complete Bible Encyclopedia is the selt- 
explanatory title of an extensive and meritorious 
publication, undertaken by John E. Potter & Co., 
Philadelphia. The Eneyclopedia is edited by Rev. 
William Blackwood, D.D., and is to be published in 
semi-monuthly parts. The first four parts have reached 
us, and haye given us a very favorable impression 
of the mechanical as well as the literary excellence of 
the work. Besides including everything usually found 
in the Bible dictionaries, this book is to embrace infor- 
mation in the entire range of Biblical, ecclesiastical, 
and general religious literature, from the earliest times 
to the present day. Itis planned with particular ref- 
erence to “ the average reader,’’ and not to the scholar. 
one result of which is that the English language alone 
is employed. It appears to us that Dr. Blackwood has 
also kept his promise of having all statements free 
from sectarian bias, embodying facts rather than mere 
theories, opinions, and conjectures; and that the dic- 
tion employed is happily plain and terse. The me- 
chanical execution of the work deserves more than 
ordinary commendation. The type is of a clear and 
beautiful face; and the paper heavy toued and of a 
superior quality; and the pictorial illustrations, which 
swarm upon the pages, are admirable in design and 
finish. Moreover, it is only right to add that the illus- 
trations really illustrate something, and are not merely 
picturesque decorations. Indeed, they cover a vast 
range of subjects—manners and customs, rites and 
ceremonies, architecture, Churches and temples, anti- 
quities, cities, and natural scenery. Without hesitation, 
we can commend this beautiful and valuable work to 
the attention of Sunday-school teachers and Bible 
students. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(The receipt of all books delivercd at the material Rooms of this paper 


will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publish- 
ers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this 


respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 
Authors. Publishers. Price 
KE. GOODENOUGH, New York. 
The Rey. J.J. Smith, ‘* The Wonders of the East,”’ ° . $50 
G. P. PU TNAM'S SONS, New York. 

Miss Sedgwick, * Facts and Fancies,’ : - 10 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, Now y ork. F 

A. M. Mitchell Payne, “ Rhodg’s Corner,” ; ” - 1% 
Norman Macleod, D.D,“ A Highland Parish,” ° . a 
J. B. Forp & Co., New Tork : 

* Plymouth Pulpit, Iss 1872 P - 2% 


J. & J. M. POLAND, Mont pelier. 
‘Vermont State Board of Agriculture.” 
T. B. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Ann 8. quae, * Lord Hope’s Good C hoice,’ ‘ ot 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & peyernone. New Yor 
Prof. George Rawlinson, M.A., he Sixth Oriental "monarchy. "6 oo 


Peter Collier, * ’ (Report.) 


John Morle * Rousseau.’ vols.) 500 

Geerge B. acon (C ‘ompiler), “ « Onley.” és (IMustrated Libr: ary), 160 
syndon 

Thomas Carlyle, * Life Ut Senile.” = - 


A. BICKNELL & Co., New Yo 
* Detail C BE... and Constructive ‘Architec ture, 


10 CO 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York. : 

Margaret E, Wilmer, “ The Glass Cable . + &% 
J.B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Ouida, . carel.’ - 
Mrs. Julia C. ae . “ Sibyl ee P ° - 1% 
8. BARNES & Co., New Yor 
Charles Davies, Li: ‘D., “ The Katuire v and Cully of Mathe- - 


matics. 
Charles S. Robinson, D.D., “ The ¢ Memorial Pulpit. ” (Sermons. ) 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
7, 
ular Seience peony -Demevest ‘3s Monthly—The -Industriat 
Monthly New York, The Congregational Quarteriy—Boston, 
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THE BECKWITH 


MACHINE 


hy HICH was so fully illustrated in 
your issue of April 9th, possesses 
those rare qualities so essential to success 


LIFE INSURANC E. 
GOOD WORK FOR PASTORS. that no doubt your readers will be inte- 
had a two-fold purpose in view | rested in the following reminiscence of | 


7 E had : - pose in vie 
W in commencing the series of arti- | ita development: | 
eles on life insurance that have appeared | In the spring of Isl, when the prin-| 
in the Christian Union. We desired, , ciples so peculiar to this machine were | 
firstly, to make the whole body of Chris-| first presented to the consideration of an | 
tian Union readers reflect seriously upon | emiaent patent lawyer of New York, he | 
the subject itself; and, secondly, to sug- | seemed forcibly impressed with the nov- | 
gest to the right men the idea of becom-| elty and great simplicity of design, and 
ing agents, and thus missionaries in this | assured us of its great originality, re-| 
most beneficent work. We believe it to) marking that he “had in his possession 
be the duty of every man to insure his over 1500 transcripts of sewing-machine 
life for somebody’s benefit—if not a wife’s , patents; that there was nothing, so far | 
or child’s, for some poor sister, or crip- | as he knew, that possessed these ideas or | 
pled, blind, or otherwise disabled rela-| form of construction, which, if carried | 
tive now living upon charity, and so into operation, would for the first time | 
more or less wearing the yoke of servi-| establish the practical value of a low- 
tude. Weare most happy to learn that | priced sewing-machine, entirely divested 
our endeavors have been rewarded in| of all complications, which have hitherto 
the self-insurance of a great number of been the sole cause of the complete fail- | 
subscribers. We already know that) ure of all cheap sewing-machines.” 
some day or other many scores of fami-| Since then, and previous to the con- | 
lies will have cause to be grateful to us for | struction of this, we have, step by step, | 
leading the husband or father to take | advanced in our line of progress, securing 
out his first policy for their benefit. This | several patents, manufacturing and sell- 
is a reward, indeed, worth striving for. | ing many thousands of machines, without 
We are also glad to say that between | infringing upon any patent, aiming to 
seventy-five and one hundred clergymen | produce the best possible machine for 
have already applisd to the United | the money, varying the price asimprove- 
States Life Insuraa¢e Company, in this | ments were added, from $7.50 to $12 each 
city, for agencies. Clergymen can en-| at retail, and so far as we know, with 
gage in no worthier employment to eke | scarcely an exception, the $10 and $12} 
out the too scanty stipend they usually | styles are giving universal satisfaction, 
receive from their congregations. The | as many hundreds of letters in our pos- 
temporal welfare of his parishioners | session bear witness. 
should be no less a source of anxiety to! Yet many have suggested that if the 
the good pastor than their spiritual en- | machine was increased in size and power, 
lightenment is his chief concern. While lit would very much add to its value and | 
he may not assist them in merchandizing, | popularity, and make it all that heart or | 
he can, with the utmost propriety, coun- | hand could desire. These kind sugges- 
sel them to avail of the benefits of life | tions, coupled with past success, stimu-| 
insurance. In fact, it is his duty to| lated us to still greater efforts, and or 
throw in a word in season, looking for-| more valuable improvements. We have, | 
ward to the interests of the helpless ones | therefore, increased the weight from 1? 
to whom he inay stand in the attitude of | Ibs. to 7 Tbs., which enlarges its capac ity 
almoner, second father, and chief friend | to that of the most expensive first-c i 
in case they are left destitute. If by his | family sewing-machines, without impair- 
wise counsel he could have persuaded his | ing its portability. 
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Business Devartment, SEWING- 











| 


parishioners to protect their families, By this increase of size we have added 
through life insurance, against future | cam and eccentric movements, a balance- 
want, and fails to do so, can he hold him- | wheel, also an oscillating needle clamp, 
self blameless when the calamity comes! by which the length of stitch can, with 
the greatest ease, be changed to the finest | 


| 
shade of variation, without touching the | v 


upon the widows and orphans left penni- | 
less through his own neglect? We com-} 





beauty to the machine, all of which are | 


mend these thoughts to pastors. needle. 
| Many other improvements have been | 
rien ae — . | added, which give value, strength and 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS, | “O° SO" ; wo ee 
. A , ti aan . = | 
i lowe Publishers of the Christian | harmoniously united by the best mechan- | 
Union have been strongly urged, | jeal skill, and highly adorned by ¢ artistic | 


from various quarters, during the past | 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- | 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

-arties wishing to invest money, to re- | 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be | 
promptly attended to without charge Bettie 
or expense to them, In all cases we will HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. j 
undertake to send to inquirers the most | Any Youna MAN can make from $5 to 


| beauty. 





SEWING MACHINES. ‘; 





A SEWING MACHINE is an absolute ne- | 
cessity in every family. In making a selection 
do not fail to examine the Wilson Underfeed 
at their magnificent rooms. This machine is | 
meeting with unprecedented success, being 
sold ata less price than any other first-class ma | 
chine, and at the same time combining to a| 
greater degree all the essentials of a family ma- | 
chine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway. New York, | 
and in all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in every country town. 


Mrs. L. C. SNypeEr, of West Troy, N. Y., 
, has done ten years of hard work on her Grover 
| & Baker Lock Stitch Machine without paying 
adollar for repairs. She received over twenty- 
five hundred dollars for work done on it. 








authentic information attainable re-| #10 pe , ong taking orders for she Flowing | 

‘ ee ae " . ” wring Poultry Fountain. See advertisement | 
garding securities; but when invest-| 7 April 9th." Send for a sample and circular, | 
ments are ordered they must be ac-| with discounts. Money refunded if not satis- | 


companied by plain instructions, so | gg Fo a Iron Clad Can Co., 
that no misunderstandings may arise,” ; Saeed 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the! 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been So FAR a HEALTH 
» ; San « AleaR » 1oOlLse, store » " ee » 
engaged in the wide and successful neEo- | ogmer should: be without MUCHASS CAX. 


| BOLIC Soaps. And in regard to safety from 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- | disease, contagion, etc., and as a = fect disin- | 
gzement. 


fectant therein their real value is beyond price. 
The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
‘by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 
J. B. FORD & CO., 

Publishers, Christian Union. 
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SOME PEOPLE say we do not use sauces 
of any kind, our appetites are good enough. A 
good sauce is not to change your appetite, but 
only tomake your food taste better. You eat 
butter on bread, and should eat the Halford | 
Leicestershire Table Sauce on Meats, if you 
value palatable food, and the better the meats 
the more need of the Sauce. 


Is CONCERNED, nO 


toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal, and disin- 


fecting purposes. 


PRECIOUS pearla above price are the | 
natural teeth. Don't neglect them, but go to 
your dentist and have them put in g order, 
and then keep them so by using Lyon's Tooth 
Tablets. They may be used with perfect 

safety by both old and young. Recommended 
by the first dentists. 





|} sun or wind. 


| office until 11 o'clock, A.M., 


peg 


Different varieties of these soaps for laundry, | 





RAILROADS. 





From INTERIOR TO SEABOARD.—The 


country tributary to the great lakes produces 


1, 200,000,000 bushe ls of grain, and provisions in 
yroportion. This food-stuff will go to market 
»y the route of shortest land carriage. The Pert- 
land and Ogde nsburg Railroad reduces the | 
distance, from fresh water to salt, to 270 miles. 
The shortest competing line from the lakea is 
| $21 miles long, or 19 per cent. inexcess. The ad- 
vantage of 5 ‘miles in land transit must make 
the Portland and Ogdensburg the cheapest 
route for the hundred million bushels of grain 
seeking the Atlantic seaboard. Moreover, half 


| amillion square miles of wheat country in the 


interior Dominion are to be made tributary to 
Montreal by the new railways of Canada. 
| Thence to the Atlantic shore, via the Portland 
and Ogdensburg Railroad is the shortest pos- 
sible line. The Canadian business;in and out, 
must le very great. Add to this the ample local 


the future of this line will be seen to be secure 
beyond peradventure. 





CHILDREN’S 


CARRIAGES. 








REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages | 
|; made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 


Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
Ask your storekeeper to send 


for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 





READY. 


TT BE SILVER WEDDING 
EYERCISES 
or 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 


(Rev. H. W. BEECHER'’S,) 


NOW 
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| traffic, and an immense tourist business, and | 


| 


| tion of the First School 
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MU SIC, &e. 


N E Ww c ‘HROMO, 
BY HILL. 


For every Subscriber to the AMATEUR for 1878, 
the Musical Journal of America. Subscriptton, 
$1.00 per year; sample copy, 10 cents. 

Beauties of Strauss. —The only complete 

plate edition of STRAUSS’ popular Waltzes in o 

nal form, handsomely bound incloth. Price, $5. 


The Masical Pastime.—Unprecedented suc- 
cess—10,000 copies suid in three months. Duets for 
Piano and Violin, of popular Melodies, Marches, 
Galops, Waltzes, ~~ etc. Price, gilt, 4.0. Cloth, 
$3.00. Boards, $2.5 

Also, for PLANO ¥ FLUTE, at same prices, and 
arranged as Solos for VIOLIN. C oy $2.00. Boards, 
$1.50; and for FLUTE at same pric 

The only work of the kind in ‘America. 

Mother Goose Melodies.—National Nursery 
Rhymes, by J. W. Elliott, with 6 quaint Ulustra- 
tions. Price, handsomely bound in gilt, $3.00. 
Boards, #2.00. 

The Gaiding Star.—The only true Sabbath- 
School Singing Book—tilled with tunes that are al 
ways good to sing. $50.00 per 100. 
Sample copy, 25 cts. 

Hood’s Musical Manual.—The only thorough 

rimer for vocal and instrumental instruction. 

rice, 40 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons,—For Primary and 
Secondary Schools, commends itself for teaching 
purposes. Has been 7 by the Board of Edu- 

Jistrict of Pennsylvania. 





Price, 35 cts. 


Price, 15 cts. 

Song Gift.—A fine collection of the most Pt an. 
lar songs. Price, gilt, $2.50. Cloth, $2.00. Boards, $1.50. 

Masical Gift.—Contains gems of instrumental 
music for Piano Forte. Price, gilt, 2.50. Cloth, 
£2.00. Boards, $1.50. 

Getze’s School for Cabinet Organ has su- 
em all other methods. Price, $2.5 

Sydney Smith's Method for “oma Forte, 

pa icularly adapted to beginners. Price, 


Grobe’s New Method for Piano Fo al 
| 100,00) copies in use. Contains all that is worth 
| knowing. Price, $2.50. 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
“ome price. 


e & Walker’s Musical Almanac fer 


As reported by T. J. Exurswoop, and | 1495. containing nearly 1s) pages of useful mat- 


Arrangements by Horatio C. 


KINa. | 


A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. | 


Chocolate paper covers,50 cts. Boundin 


extra cloth, $1. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can he had through 
Booksellers. 

Apply to J. B. FORD & CO., 

Christian Union Office, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


“Der IT OF ARMY CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPAGE, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2d, 1875 
Sealed Proposals, in duplicate, with acopy of this 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at 
this office until noon, T hursday, May 2, 1873, for 
furnishing the United States Quartermaster4s De- 
pares nt with the following named articles, viz. : 
000 Tron Bunks. 
10,000 Axe Helves. 
10,000 Musquito Bars, single. 
3,000 Drum Heads, batter. 
12,000 do. do. snare. 
000 Wall Tents, without flies, poles or pins. 
3,500 Common Tents. 
2,000 sets Common Tent Poles. 
720 storm Flag Halliards. . 
Also, for the manufacture of 4,700 wall tent files 
from cotton duck now on hand at the Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., depot. 
All articles will be subjected to a rigid inspection, 





} and none will be received which do pot comply 1n 


all respects with the —— of the contract. 
Standard samples of Tents and Iron Bunks m®#y 


be seen at the Philadelphia, Jeffersonville, Ind: 
| and San Franciseo depots. 
Preference will be given to articles of domestic 


production and mannfacture, conditions of price 
and quality being equal, and such preference will 
be given to articles of American production and 
manufacture produced on the Pacific coast, to the 
extent of the consumption required by the public 
service there. 
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| fore the work is issued. 


lar price— 


| 
Deliveries of articles parcnased on the Pacific 





coast to be made at San Franc 


California, those | 


purchased in the Mississippi Valley at Jefferson- | 


ville, Indiana, and those purchased on the Atlantic 
coast at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The usual guaranty will be required of bidders, 
and the right to reject any or all bids, or parts of 
bids, is reserved. 

For farther information apply at this office. 

Envelopes containing proposals, to be e ndorsed | 
“ Proposals for Camp and Garrison Equipage,” and 
addressed to the aes a 

EASTON, 
Assistant quimkiame teenie, 0.8. A., 
n charge of Depot. 


U. 8. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
OSWEGO, N. Y., March 20, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
Tuesday, April 29th, 
1873, for materials and labor for continuing the con- 
struction of the new breakwater at Oswego, N.Y. 
Specifications can be obtained on application. 
d I Ls 0} 
Major of E ‘ngineers, U. 8. “Army. 
U 8. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
OSWEGO, N. Y., March 20, 1875. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
Office until 11 o'clock, A.M., Tuesday, 
$73, for Conttantns the construction of the pier at 
Pultneyville, N. Y. 
Specitic ations ean be opeeined © on wr eee. 


Major of AB, U.S. Army. | it 
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| edited for the Executive Committee of | ter, sent free by mail to any address. 


The AMATEUR contains in a year $10.00 worth 
of music. Subscription only $1.00 per year. Sample 
copy, 10 cts. Address 


LEE & WALKER, Masic Publishers, 
922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PRIGHTEST AND BEST!! 


ROYAL DIADEM.” 


This Collection of New Sunday School Songs; 
By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY 
and W. HOWARD DOANE, 
WILL BE 
READY APRIL 20. 


The confidence with which the public regard this 
forthcoming work, by the popular authors of 
“PURE GOLD,” is best attested by the fact, that 


Over 80,000 Copres or 
ROYAL DIADEM” 


been sold in advance of Pwhlication, 





Have 
and, from present indications, it is altogether prob- 
able that at least 100,000 copies will be sold be- 
If you want a new Sunday 
School Song Book, do not fall to wait for 


‘ROYAL DIADEM.” 


It will be the best work over issued—handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, 19) pages, at the old popu- 
35 cents retail. 


$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Corers 


CB One Copy, in Paper Corer, sent on receipt of % 


| Cents, when ready. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL. 


| IVINITY 8c HOOL OF HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY.—This School is open to per- 
sons of all denominations. Pecuniary aid is afford- 
|ed to those who are needy and deserving. The 
next academic year will begin September 2th. 
Further atom—on will be given on application 
to prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. E. J. 








| YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass, 
2OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
) LA VILLA NEAR LAUSANNE, Switzerland, 
| on the borders of Lake Geneva. Healthy location 


and mild climate. Instruction in English, French, 


| and German branches. 


April 2th, ; 


' ness, or for life. 


‘4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND | 


STERKOSCOPES AND VIEWS, 
q MEG ALETHOSCOPES. 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES, Photo-Lantern ed | 
a specialty. 

Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





FRAMES 








pene eer ‘OPIC PHOTOGRAPH EXHIBITER 
\) contains, magnifies, exhibits automatically, 200 
enor Complete Exhibiter mailed free for 

Agents wanting a rare novelty, address J. TH. 
M ‘ARTIN, Hartford, Washington Co., New Yor 


AT EEDLES.—We will send one dozen 
4 best quality Sewing Machine Needles for any 


machine, post-paid, on receipt of 60 cents. Refer 
to es sy this paper. Address 
ail & PATTEN, 23 Dey St., New ‘York. 


ADIES’ FINE Ni ITE PA 

4 ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent by 

mail post-paid. Send for a Cireular and Price List 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


NOR CATALOGUES OF THE CELE- 
} BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the $5,000 
Peortee, and other choice books for Family an 
Libraries, address the Publishers, & LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston; G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H, 


3 


GRAPHO- | 
ALBUMS AND PHo- | 


‘Terms moderate. 
For references and prospectus apply to 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
239 and 21 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—To prepare for College, for busi- 
Five graduating Courses for La- 
dies or Gentlemen. Spring term of thirteen weeks 
begins March 20th. $65 pays board furnished room, 
fuel, washing, with common English branches. 
we 1b per cent. discount to children of Clergymen. 
‘Address JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


] IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


PERS AND | 


| and ornamenta 


fits Boys and Men for Com- 
Its superior merits 
METCALF, Sup't. 


Worcester, Mass., 
mon and Scientific Pursuits 
stated in Cirular. . B. 

SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES sup- 
' plied with experienced and competent Muaste 
quae shers i in = departments, upon application to the 

W ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 
he zy OURS ER, Manager. No charge to employers. 


W ORREN TO WOOD CARVING IS A 
\ very delicate and interesting art, and has only 
to be known to become a rage.— Boston Post. 


By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman — produce a great variety of useful 
articles: Picture-frames, Brackets, 
Wall-pockets, Fancy Boxes, Trimmings of all kinds. 
Monograms, Silhouttes, otc. 
Send stamp for Circular containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &c. 


SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 
5 Temple Place, Boston. 
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New York, April 23, 1873. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, 43.00 per annum, including the 
Picture-Pgemiums deliverable ut the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 40. New York City an 
@ subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. rrency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or tive cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price 8%. The CHRISTIAN UNION (83) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(8) will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 

uests for their return cannot be complied with. 
he hers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
bers and Agents. 
¢ Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less Guetered. according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want @ SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send tothe Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFrFIces: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, ll Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Nortice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certifica’ 

ng the fac-si.aile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 





Henry Warp Beercnuer, Editor. 





The wisdom of those who urged a policy of for- 
bearance in dealing with the Mormons is vindi- 
eated. It would have been easy at any time to 
get into a bloody quarrel with this ignorant and 
fanatical people, and to have expelled them from 
their homes ; but such a course on the part of the 
Government, by enabling them to appeal to the 
sympathy of the world as a people persecuted on 
account of their religion, would only have made 
ihem more formidable and dangerous. The Pacific 
Railroad, with its accompanying civil, sociaf, edu- 
eational, and religious influences, is slowly but in- 
evitably working a revolution among the Latter- 
Day Saints. Brigham Young, their great leader 
and apostle, evidently sees what is coming, and is 
making preparations for changes that he cannot 
successfully resist.” Utah must ere long cease to 
be controlled by the Mormons, and if Brigham 
Young succeeds in founding a new settlement in 
Arizona, it will not be long before the light of a 
Christian civilization will make even that region 
untenantable for him and his dupes. 

cane GIG ——— = 

Let us be thankful that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has made an end of some very 
absurd theories as to the power of the General 
Government over the affairs of the several States. 
Since the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the United States Constitution, 
many well-meaning but ill-informed persons have 
appeared to think that the General Government is 
endowed with an unlimited power to redress what- 
ever grievances citizens may suffer, or think they 
sulfer, at the hands of the State Governments. 
They forget that the General Government, though 
sovereign within its own sphere, has yet, in many 
important respects, no power whatever over the 
States composing the Union. We are sorry if the 
State of Louisiana persists in certain municipal 
regulations prejudicial to her butchers, and we 
regret that the State of Illinois will not suffer a 
woman to practice law ; but local and temporary 
grievances of this sort are of small aecount ecom- 
pared with the evils which would follow an as- 
sumption, on the part of the National Government, 
of.power to redress them. The Court decides 
that the right to vote is not in itself one of the 
* privileges and immunities” of a citizen of the 

- United States, but a right derived from and under 
the protection of the several States. 
—_ eg@>o —_—__ 

The oration which Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
delivered at Albany last Friday, in commemora- 
tion of William H. Seward, must at once take 
rank with the half-dozen eclassie discourses which 
belong to American literature. There was an 
original felicity in the choice of the orator, the 
place and the day ; and the exquisite coincidences 
referred to by Governor Dix and by Mr. Adams 
himself seemed to bring two distant and thrilling 
oceasions into one, and to suggest historical mem- 
ories which spoke between the living words of the 
speaker, The orator brought to his task every 





| 





needed qualification—peculiar intimacy with Mr. 
Seward and with the entire period of Mr. Seward's 
public services, moral sympathy with him, a phi- 
losophic judgment, and critical knowledge of the 
great men of past ages and other lands, together 
with aripe and severe mastery of the resources of 
English style. Of course the praise of an orator 
like Mr. Adams is sure to be delicately shaded 
by discrimination ; and we think that he makes 
good his claim to place Mr. Seward as a statesman 
in the high class of those who develop nations. 
We shall attempt here no verdict upon Mr. Sew- 
ard’s political life ; but if from the hour when, in 
his speech upon John Brown, he fell below the he- 
roic requirements of the crisis, Mr. Seward lost in 
part the confidence of the more earnest minds and 
the more sensitive consciences of the country, it 
was because Americans then exercised the supreme 
duty of every free people—that of inexorable sus- 
picion and even of ingratitude. And that duty is 
nowhere more strenuously insisted upon than in 
the writings of the Adams family. 





THE MODOCS AND TINE INDIAN 
POLICY. 
TINHE comments of the political press upon the 
assassination of General Canby and Dr. 
Thomas betray in too many instances either a 
partisan desire to make the most of the sad occur- 
renee as an argument for the failure of the ‘‘ In- 
dian Policy,” or a singular ignorance of the nature 
of that policy and of the problem with which it 
deals. The Report of the late Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs contains a comprehensive statement 
of the facts, so clearly put that any intelligent 
person can, without the trouble of independent re- 
search, acquire a just notion of the history and 
present status of the Indian question. The same 
authority (General Francis A. Walker) discusses 
the subject somewhat more freely in the April 
number of the North American Review, in an ar- 
ticle, the literary ability of which is not more con- 
spicuous than its good logie and good sense. The 
perusal of these two documents we recommend to 
all who desire to find the Indian question treated 
in a manner free from ignorant sentimentality 
on the one hand, and ignorant cruelty on the 
other. 

The crities of the Government do not distinguish 
between the failure of a policy, and the unfortu- 
nate result of single measures under that policy. 
Some months ago, we pointed out this distinction, 
asserting that the employment of force against re- 
sisting or lawless bands of Indians is as much a 
part of the method of the Government as the em- 
ployment of peaceful means when peaceful means 
will suffice. The management of the Modoe case 
is open to some criticism, which we shall not with- 
hold; but it illustrates the wisdom of that policy 
which the Government is attempting to follow, 
and from which it is really a departure. 

The death of General Canby and Dr. Thomas, 
deplorable as it is, is clearly an incident without 
bearing upon the Indian question at large. Gen- 
eral Canby went to the interview with the treach- 
erous Modoes in the exercise of his own judgment, 
in the face of warning, and without the precaution 
of insisting that the Indians should come un- 
armed. He paid for his generous error with his 
life—as might likewise have happened had he gone 
out to fight instead of talk. Moreover, he was 
entrusted with full diseretionary authority in the 
conduct of the case, and his latest dispatehes show 
that he approved the course he was pursuing. 

We cannot undertake to set forth at length 
what is really the present Indian policy, in-ail its 
bearings, nor to discuss the propositions of sweep- 
ing change which are niade in various quarters. 
The topic is one of great and growing importance ; 
and we shall doubtless recur to it hereafter. Our 
present purpose is to indicate what we conceive to 
have been the mistake committed with the Mo- 
does ; and we shall mention briefly those points in 
the general situation which bear upon that case. 

The Government is bound, in its treatment of 
the Indians, first, by its faith pledged in treaties ; 
secondly, by the laws passed by Congress ; thirdly, 
by considerations of justice, policy, and economy. 
Two years ago, Congress declared that no Indian 
nation or tribe should be recognized as an inde- 
pendent power, with whom the United States may 
contract by treaty. This radical measure origin- 
ated in the repugnance of the House of Represen- 
tatives to the necessity of voting, without question, 
large sums 9f money under treaties concluded by 
the Senate and the Executive. So far, it may have 
been a wise reform. But when we look for the 
plan substituted by the wisdom of Congress in the 
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place of that which had been developed in nearly 
four hundred Indian treaties, we find absolutely 
nothing. As General Walker says : 

“ The country is, in effect, left without rulo or prescription 
for the government of Indian affairs. It is sufferance, not 
law, which enables the Indian Office: to-day to administer its 
charge. While the Act of 1871 strikes down at a blow the 
hereditary authority of the chiefs, no legislation has invested 
Indian agents with magisterial powers, or provided for the 
assembling of the Indian demos. There is at this time no sem- 
blance of authority for the punishment of any crime which 
one Indian may commit against another, nor any mode of pro- 
cedure, recognized by treaty or statute, for the regulation of 
matters between the Government and the several tribes. So 
far as the law is concerned, complete anarchy exists in Indian 
affairs; and nothing but the singular homogeneity of Indian 
communities, and the almost unaccountable spontaneity and 
unanimity of public sentiment within them, has thus far pre- 
vented the attention of Congress and the country being called 
most painfully to the unpardonable negligence of the National 
Legislature in failing to provide a substitute for the time- 
honored policy which was destroyed by the Act of 1871." 

The net result of this incomplete measure is, that 
the Government is forced to do the best it can—to 
negotiate without authority ; to exact the per- 
formance of promises made by the Indians through 
their chiefs, while it has no power to keep its own 
pledges, in return ; to manage, without being able 
to plan ; to treat each case as it arises, in the in- 
terest of justice and of peace. Its small military 
force is ridiculously inadequate to a general war 
policy ; and those political philosophers who 
clamor for a more stringent system would be quick 
to complain of the enormous expenditure which 
such a system would at once entail. 

But it is recognized that whenever force becomes 
necessary, it should be used swiftly and decisively. 
Thore are some 70,000 Indians who must, during 
tho noxt five years, be removed to reservations. 
They are in the way of our settlements, harassing 
and marauding, or wastefully occupying large 
tracts of land. They must be dealt with in detail, 
band after band, patiently, but firmly. They must 
learn to respect the power and trust the justice of 
the Government. And it is imperatively necessary 
that they shall feel the impotence and folly of re- 
resistance, 

The Modoes had agreed to go upon a certain 
reservation, and subsequently refused. Several 
months ago, the order was finally given to put 
them there by force, if necessary. In September 
last, the attempt was made—and made with an in- 
adequate foree. The chiefs then played the game 
which they have recently repeated with such 
bloody success. During a “talk,” they attempted 
to assassinate the commander of the troops. The 
pistol aimed at him missed fire; a skirmish be 
tween the soldiers and the Indians followed ; and 
the latter made good their retreat to the lava- 
beds, marking their course as they went by the 
niassacre of all the whites that came in their way 
—to the number of fourteen or fifteen. 

From that moment, we submit, negotiations 
were utterly out of place. Yet negotiations fol- 
lowed; then another fight, in which the troops 
were defeated. It is astounding that after that, 
the ease should have been again opened for dis- 
cussion. No matter what were the grievances of 
the Indians, they should not have been debated at 
such atime. It is to be regretted that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who had originally 
given the order to enforce the obedience of this 
smali band of outlaws, was out of office when these 
events occurred, so that the matter fell into many 
hands instead of one. Atany expense, it should have 
been prosecuted to a decisive result at once. Now 
it will doubtless be followed up with energy ; bat 
there is danger, as there was not before, that other 
tribes (notably the Pitt River Indians, who have 
given us trouble already) may join the Modoes, 
under the impression that the resistance of the lat- 
ter has been partially successful. Probably it 
would have been from the beginning difficult or 
impracticable to capture this band in their refuge. 
Whoever has traversed the great lava-overflows of 
Northern California, Oregon, and Idaho, knows 
how great are the natural obstacles to pursuit, and 
the natural facilities for retreat. Yet it was in 
such a region that Crook executed against the 
Owyhees and renegade Snakes one of the most de- 
cisive campaigns on record; and vigorous meas- 
ures against the Modoes would have been less dif- 
ficult than that. 

A grave mistake has undoubtedly been com- 
mitted and repeated in this case—a mistake which 
will seriously weaken the Govornrent (already 
crippled by the act, and the failure to act, of Con- 
gress) in its treatment of other tribes. The error 
of misjudging the temper of the Modoes, which led 
to the death of the two Commissioners, was par 
donablé, though terrible in its issue; the érrér ot 
stopping to consider their temper at all, after they 
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had put themselves in the attitude of armed re- 
sistance, was fundamental. But many circum- 
stances, which we cannot here enumerate, explain 
the apparently vacillating course of the authori- 
ties. The fact that General Canby himself ap- 
proved it must weigh in its favor as a piece of 
local and temporary policy, though it was really a 
departure from the principle which the Govern 
ment attempts to follow. 

That principle is to protect and assist the 
friendly or submissive Indians ; to fight, and to 
punish the hostile and rebellious. A friend who 
conversed the other day on this subject with Gen- 
eral Grant informs us that the President, in reply 
to a query, said he did not see how the Modoe 
massacre could affect our general Indian policy. 
The Government would continue hereafter, as 
heretofore, to use all means in its power—peace- 
able or foreible—for the protection of its citizens. 
This seems to us the view of common sense. 
Whether the abolition of the reservation system, 
the breaking-up of the tribes, the establishment of 
Indian citizenship, the abandonment of the con- 
nection between Indian agencies and religious de- 
nominations, and other measures advocated in va- 
rious quarters, would be feasible or desirable, is a 
question the consideration of which must be post- 
poned. 





RELIGION IN THE FUTURE. 


{* we take a wide survey of the present field of 

religious thought, we see a chaos of conflict- 
ing opinions. We find, too, a general conviction 
that out of this confusion there will, sooner or 
later, arise some settled agreement, some definite 
basis. For ourselves, we believe that this faith of 
the future will be Christian, by virtue both of its 
historical connection and of its allegiance to 
Christ. - But it will be Christianity under a new 
aspect. We believe that it will retain the great 
central truths that have always been the heart of 
Christianity. God, and Christ, and immortality; all 
the sweet and comforting assurances of the Gos- 
pel; all its energizing moral impulses,—whatever, 
in a word, has stayed and strengthened the follow- 
ers of the Lord Jesus throughout the ages—will, in 
its substance, be held more firmly and realized 
more vividly than ever before. The outer husk of 
dogmatie statement may wither or change, but 
only to show more clearly the vital, underlying 
fact. Farther, the outward instrumentalities of 
religion will, doubtless, be largely altered ; not only 
our creeds, but our modes of worship and of church 
government, the appliances for practically reach- 
ing men, will be changed in the direction of greater 
efiiciency. The details of these modifications 
cannot be foreseen. But we look with confidence 
for a special prominence of certain spiritual qual- 
ities in the coming development of religion. 

We believe that one of its qualities will be the 
iruth-seeking spirit, the love of truth for its own 
sake. That is a wholly different thing from love 
for one’s own beliefs. The essence of genuine love of 
truth is willingness to learn. Its temper is not self- 
confidence, but humility. It is open-eyed, receptive. 
It holds truth so sacred that it will sacrifice comfort, 
ease, peace of mind, rather than to rest in a delu- 
sion. The religion that includes this element must 
have the broadest tolerance for sincere opinion. 


It must place absolutely no limit on the honest . 
Thus far, freedom of opinion | 
has been conceded onfy as a social right, not | 


search for truth. 


as a Christian right. Heretical opinion has ceased 
to bring civil penalties, but it still excludes 


men from the churches. We must go beyond 
that. The time is coming when it will be recog- 


nized that to think with perfect honesty—that is, 
with perfect freedom—is not only a right, but a 
Christian duty; that to the truth-seeking spirit 
belongs the highest moral quality. When that is 
fully understoad, exclusien from the church for 
opinion’s sake will be unknown. 

There will be present, too, a deep element of faith. 
Faith is the soul's dependence on a higher being. 
It is the recognition, by a spiritual sense, of a per- 
sonal embodiment of power and love, from whom 
man draws his life, and in communion with him 
and aspiration toward him finds his highest good. 
Faith is the faculty by which this Being is known 
and felt. The validity of the faculty is challenged ; 
sometimes a storm of doubt shakes the hold of 
man on God ; the deepest struggle of the time is to 
know whether faith is adelusion. If it is a delusion, 
man’s nature is a fraud, and the only wisdom is 
blank, total skepticism. Not such is the goal to- 
ward which the minds of men are pressing. Out 
of the tumult faith will emerge, purer.and serener 
than ever before, the more sure and precious for 
the unsparing trial that has proved her. Those 
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who come after us will have not less, but more 
faith than we. : 

The truth-seeking spirit-and the spirit of faith, 
instead of being opposed, are in the deepest har- 
mony. The man whose faith is most profound is 
willing to have its assertions tested by the severest 
scrutiny. And the passion for truth has under- 
lying it a profound conviction that what is real is 
best ; that when we get to the heart of things we 
shall find there what we most need. Faith is false 
to itself when it dreads truth ; and the desire for 
truth is prompted by an inner voice of faith. 

Above all, the religion of the future will be a 
love-veligion. That element will be central and 
sovereign. Raised to its rightful piace, we cannot 
tell how deeply it will change our present systems 
of thought, our ideals of character, our social 
usages, the whole inner and outer life of society. 
We know that, so far as its power extends, it 
will sweeten and brighten all things. It will 
make religion joyful, filling the soul with a new 
sense of the transcendent glory and loveliness of 
its God. When we not only say, but know, that 
God is love, our whole vision of time and eternity 
changes ; the universe is transfigured before our 


eyes. Nor, with such a change, shall we lose 
in energy and moral fiber. True love is of all 
principles the most active and mighty. Its 


counterfeits and its lower forms may be weak ; 
but love which has the divine quality is majestic, 
strong to suffer, all-powerful to conquer evil. 
When men know something of what love is in 
God, and catch its inspiration in their own hearts, 
they will be strong enough to re-make the social 
world. Such work is to be done by men for each 
other, as has hardly yet been thought of. The 
disposition which was Christ's, the giving up 
of life to the service of others, is to so spread 
among men that it will inspire benevolences, 
habits of brotherly feeling and action, a sweet- 
ness and health in the whole social body, that we 
have not yet dreamed of. 

When shall these things be? God only knows. 
But the signs of them are among us. The truth 
was never sought more earnestly than a host of 
men are seeking it now. The distressing doubts 
that thousands are grappling with are the birth- 
pangs of a higher faith. The ideaof a God of love 
and a religion of love is being so developed and so 
received that it is almost like a new revelation. 
In different nations, and under countless forms, 
we see the promise and beginning of a practical, 
many-sided benevolence, a brotherly feeling and 
helpfulness, such as perhaps was never seen before. 
And these signs are worthy to be trusted. 

On a day in early spring, when the woods are 
bare and the fields brown, when the earth is 
mantled with gray clouds and chilled with raw 
mist, we ask, ‘‘ Where is the summer that was 
promised 7 But looking closer, we see upon the 
orchards a faint flush of springing buds, and on 
sheltered hillsides the grass is green; under the 
dead leaves we may find the arbutus, and now and 
then the note of a blue-bird pierces the heavy 
air. Summer is coming! And God's summer is 
coming among men. Not*to-morrow, perhaps, nor 
next year, but in his good time, surer than the 
apple-blossoms of next June, fairer than the 
brightest day on which the sun ever rose. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


W E very gladly give place to the following let- 

ter. Since Mr. Fiske so earnestly disclaims being 
a Positivist, it is not worth while for us to explain upon 
what mistaken interpretation of his tendencies (rather 
than his declarations) we based our over-hasty classifi- 


cation: 
HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, April 14, 1873. 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

DEAR S1r:—In your notice of my “ Myths and Myth-mak- 
ers,” in your issue of April 2d (which I have read with great 
»leasure), you describe me as * belonging essentially to the 
Positive P ilosophers, whatever [T] may disclaim of Comte’s 
special scheme.’ s 

If this remark were made in an unfriendly spirit, I should not 
take notice of it; but as it occurs in an article which aims at 
doing me full justice, and which, indeed, speaks of me in higher 
terms than I am conscious of deserving, I take the liberty to 
correct it asa mistaken remark. If twelve years’ study of the 
Positive Philosophy has taught me anything, it has taught me 
that it is utterly impossible, save by the entire distortion and 
misuse of language, to classify me as a Positivist. I differ fun- 
damentally and in toto from the Positive school, whether rep- 
resented by Comte himself, or by Littré, or by Mill, or by the 
adherents of the so-called * Religion of Humanity.” 
sweeping statement, which I hope to demonstrate in my forth- 
coming work on the “ Philosophy of Evolution,” I must ask 
you for the present to take my simple words, and oblige 

Yours very truly, JOHN FISKE. 


—It is to be hoped that all music lovers in 
Gotham and the region hereabout are this week tak- 
ing advantage of the really ‘unprecedented ”’ oppor- 
tunity here given of hearing the grandest works of the 
greatest masters worthily interpreted. If we except the 
Mendelssohn Union of New York (a much smaller 
society), the only thoroughly trained choral associa- 
tion in the country capable of doing justice to the diffi- 
culties and delicacies of the higher range of oratorio 











For this | 


music is the Handel and Haydn, of Boston, while 


Thomas's orchestra is easily the first instrumental 
bainl, These combined organizations (together with 


solo siagers of high repute)—strong enough for full 
force and not too many for perfect precision—are giv - 
ing a great programme. On Tuesday evening, Men 
delssohn’s Elijah; on Wednesday afternoon, a public 
rehearsal, and in the evening a performance of Han- 
del’s Israel in Egypt (these and all the New York con- 
certs at Steinway Hall); on Thursday evening, Elijah 
at the Brooklyn Academy ; on Friday afternoon, a 
public rehearsal of Beethoven’s great Ninth or Choral 
Symphony; Friday evening, a miscellaneous concert, 
including a performance of Bach’s concerto for three 
pianos by Rubinstein, Mills, and William Mason; and 
on Saturday evening—fit close to so rich a week and to 
the fine series preceding it through the winter—Mr. 
Thomas gives his final symphony concert. It was ow- 
ing to his enterprise in bringing on the Handel and 
Haydn from Boston to sing Beethoven's Choral Sym- 
phony at this concert that this “ Festival Week” of 
music was inaugurated. Such a splendid effort will 
no doubt be splendidly sustained. 

—A circle of friends of Miss Nina Varian, appre- 
ciating her fine musical gifts, and wishing to aid her 
efforts to obtain a thorough training as a singer, have 
arranged for her a concert, to be given in Lyric Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, April 30, at which she will be 
assisted by eminent artists. The entertainment will, 
no doubt, reward attention. 

—The President has appointed Dr. Dorman B. 
Eaton, of this city, and Hon. Samuel Shellabarger, of 
Ohio, to the places on the Civil Service Board made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. George William Cur- 
tis and Mr. Medill. These appointments do not revive 
the hopes dashed by Mr. Curtis’s retirement. Civil 
Service Reform, except in regard to such minor places 
as offer, the smallest possible temptation, either of 
salary or * pickings,” has given way before the clam- 
orous demands of party. A day of reckoning will 
come. 

—The majority of the Massachusetts Legislative 
Committee on the Labor question, after visiting all the 
larger manufacturing towns and cities in the State, 
have come to the conclusion that there is no call for 
legislative interference in regard to the hours of labor 
in factories, or the employment of women and minors 
inthem. It is perceived that the tendency in all the 
large establishments to which the proposed legisla- 
tion would apply is to ameliorate the condition of the 
operatives; and it has come to be acknowledged by 
most workmen of intelligence that any legislation 
which interferes with the right of contract on the part 
of employers is also a restriction upon the rights of 
workmen, and injurious to them to the extent that 
such laws are enforced. 

—What a picture is this, which the Philadelphia 
Press gives us, of the Legislature of the Keystone 
State: ‘It ended, as it commenced, in scenes disgrace- 
ful to the State of Pennsylvania. Of the 135 members 
not 75 were qualified for their duties, and not that 
number were honest or did their duty. Considering 
this fact, we ought not to complain of the shameful 
work of the session; of the jobs, the speculation and 
the rowdyism of the House, and the ease with which 
the conscience of the more dignified Senate sometimes 
relaxed, and with which it concurred in palpably cor- 
rupt measures. Looking back over the session we can- 
not discover one good measure that atones in any de- 
gree for the thousand-and-one corrupt ones. We can- 
not recall an abuse that was corrected or a treasury 
leak that was stopped. Many steals, it is true, were 
frustrated, but the press and the governor are the par- 
ties to whom the credit belongs.” 

—The Washington correspondent of the ven- 
ing Post, under date of Thursday last, says: ‘‘ Up to 
to-day the books of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
of Representatives show that all but about thirty 
members of Congress have drawn their back pay. 
General Spinner has received from an Iowa member, 
who does not wish his name made public, a package of 
bonds equal in amount to the sum obtained from Gov- 
ernment on account of his extra pay. This increases 
the white list to fifteen—four senators and eleven 
representatives.” A pretty poor showing this. Let us 
hope that we shall some time have a Congress too con- 
scientious to commit a theft through the forms of law. 

—It is not our custom to advertise either for 
parishes wanting preachers or for preachers wanting 
parishes; but peculiar circumstances lead us to make 
an exception to our general rule, and to say that any 
Congregational purish that may be seeking a pastor 
will, on application to this office, be put in communiea- 
tion with a minister of liberal education, devoted 
piety, good talents, unquestioned orthodoxy, and 
seven years of pastoral experience. 

—The Christian Advocate (Metropolitan organ 
of the M. FB. Church) having been reported by another 


| journal as favoring the proposed Religious Amend- 





ment to the Constitution, sets itself right in these 
words: ‘For the enlightenment of our cotemporary, 
however, and to correct the error into which it has 
misled its readers, we will say that the classification 
made for us in this case is incorrect. We very well 
know that the end proposed by the favorers of that 
measure is peradventure unattainable, and we are 
quite content to have it so. Had it any possible chance 
of success we might think it best to oppose it, but as 
the case stands such opposition seems to be uncalled 
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for. Men do not build dykes to keep out impoasible 
floods.” 

—The Liberal Club of New York, the other 
evening, added a new claim to the noble title it bears, 
by yielding its platform, for the first time, toa lady. 
Itis Miss Kate Stanton who was so honored, and who 
in turn honored the Club by giving them her pleasant 
lecture on the Loves of Great Men. Miss Stanton has 
decided gifts for oratory—a fine voice, earnestness, and 
womanly grace; and by good matter aptly rendered 
she invariably succeeds in gaining the attention and 
sympathy of her audiences. She is now fully commit- 
ted to the profession of lecturing. He would not be a 
rash prophet who should predict for her a generous 
appreciation among the lyceums. 





IS THIS A WELL-GOVERNED 
NATION? 

MERICANS are in the habit of telling them- 
A selves and the rest of the world that we are 
not only the freest, the happiest, and the greatest, 
but the best-governed people upon the earth. 
But, without making comparisons, it may be 
questioned whether we are as well-governed as we 
claim to be, or as we ought to be. 

Political government is the highest and most 
difficult of all social arts. The Government is the 
organ of the entire people in their collective ca- 
pacity. Inthe governing power, therefore—which 
with us is really the legislative assembly—should 
be found not only pureness of purpose, but the 
best practical sagacity, the most intelligent con- 
sideration of common interests, that the commu- 
nity ean afford. 

In what degree do our Congress and our average 
Legislatures display these qualities’ We have 
lately had startling evidence of the want among 
them of even average honesty. But, waiving 
for the present any discussion as to the amount 
of positive corruption in our governing bodies, 
there is another indictment to be brought against 
most of them. which is serious enough. We 
find everywhere the radical trouble that our 
legislators do not intelligently attend to their 
proper work. In theory, their business is to take 
eare of the whole community. In practice, to 
a great extent, their business is to take care for 
themselves and their party—terms which to a pol- 
itician generally mean the same thing. We see, 
continually, our Congress and our Legislatures 
slighting the gravest public interests, and devot- 
ing themselves to squabbles in whieh the people 
is only the goose to be plucked. And the plucking 
is not the worst the goose has to suffer. What we 
complain of is, not chiefly that these gentlemen at 
Washington and Albany and Harrisburg and else- 
where, make us pay so heavily for their services. 
It is that we get so little in return. The matters 
most vital to the community—questions of finance, 
of labor, of social order, of public morals—are left 
untouched, or bunglingly patched up, while it is 
being settled who shall have the custom-house or 
the post-office or the next seat in Congress. 

If there is a question vital to the public welfare, 
and that might task the highest sagacity of states- 
men, it is the government of great cities in a de. 
mocracy. Now, here is the greatest city in the 
eountry, just delivered from a gang of robbers, 
and with the question of future security pressing 
for immediate settlement. And what do our 
Solons at Albany do about it? Certainly they do 
not slight it ; for months they have talked of noth- 
ing else ; but the chief aspect it takes is, Shall the 
city offices be secured to the Republicans—that is, 
to Tom A., Dick B., Harry C., their heirs and 
assigns’ If Messrs. Tom, Dick and Harry are dis- 
appointed, it will be something to be grateful for ; 
but mark how little will even then have been done. 
The city will simply not have been declared the 
spoil of one set of politicians. That is as far as we 
often get, in such a case—to defeat a particular 
rasecality. For the positive constructive work of a 
scheme of government for the city, planned by the 
best political sagacity of the time, adopted and al- 
lowed a fair trial—where shall we look ? 

Take another example. of wider application— 
the treatment of financial affairs by Congress. 
Last fall, the Secretary of the Treasury assumed 
the right to issue currency at his own discretion 
from a reserve fund of forty-four millions. It was 
widely believed that the claim was unfounded in 
law, and that its exercise was fullof mischief to the 
mercantile community. Beyond doubt, the matter 
lay in the power of Congress to regulate. That 
body’s attention was called to it ; one of its commit- 
tees intimated disapproval; but the whole question 
was passed over by the Senate and House without 
action! It was a case of gross and palpable negli- 
gence. Apparently there was no definite motive for 


it; ' was simply that Congress had not vigor 


; to be ignored by any wise government. 
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enough, or had not intelligence enough, or was too 
much absorbed in its personal seandals, to settle, 
pro or con, a grave financial question. The whole 
history of Congressional legislation on finance, of 
late years certainly, is largely a history of ignor- 
ance and carelessness. 

The worst feature in our political condition is the 
misgovernment of many of the Southern States. In 
regard to most of them, we are thankful to Con- 
gress that it has recently forborne to interfere. For 
local troubles the let-alone policy is the true one for 
the general Government. But at the last session, the 
worst trouble in the South was brought within 
the provinee of Congress. In the Louisiana case 
the President had already interfered ; it was for 
Congress either to bid him withdraw, or itself to 
take up the matter and deal with it. Congress 
did neither the one nor the other. It shamefully 
shirked the whole business. It had other things 
to attend to! 

We will cite but one other illustration. What 
has Congress or any of our Legislatures done to- 
ward meeting the labor difficulty ? We readily 
admit that this class of subjects is full of perplex- 
ity, and that it is doubtful how far legislative ac- 
tion is called for upon them. But they are of 
great and growing importance, and certainly not 
What 
have our governments done ? Massachusetts alone 
has taken action for getting light upon the matter 
by official statistics, though this is the least that 
should be done. In general, our politicians have 
confined themselves to buneombe resolutions. 
Often they have done worse than that. Congress 
has passed an eight-hour law for the national 


workmen. The law was a sheer piece of dema- 
gogism. [t was not based on any intelligent 


conviction that eight hours was a fair day’s work, 
and should receive the old ten hours’ wages. It 
was a sop to voters, and, as far as it went, it said 
to the laboring class, ‘‘ Anything you want; only 
keep us in office!” We do not undertake to say 
what legislative action is needed in regard to 
labor: but we do say this: if in any State a hun- 
dred intelligent and disinterested men met daily 
for three months to consult for the welfare of the 
conununity, ‘*labor questions” would come in for 
a large share of their attention. Why do our gov- 
erning bodies so entirely ignore this class of sub- 
jects’ Is it lack of intelligence or of disposition ? 

We have brought forward these instances in 
support of the proposition, of which the proof 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely, that our 
governing bodies largely neglect their proper work. 
So far from embodying the highest intelligence 
and best purpose of the community, they do not 
represent its average wisdom and virtue. In 
theory. the officers of a republic are its servants. 
But no merchant would keep a set of clerks who 
served him as inefficiently as our average Con- 
gressmen and Assemblymen serve us. The reason 
for the trouble is not far to seek. In theory, the 
people choose from their whole number those 
whom they think fittest to govern them. In prac- 
tice, the people generally let the men be chosen 
who will take the trouble to push themselves for- 
ward. Elective offices are given less in recognition 
of sagacity and patriotism, than as prizes for 
shrewd selfishness. No Constitutional amendment 
or other patent device will much mend the matter. 
The trouble will be remedied only when the Ame- 
rican people is as steadily in earnest to secure 
good government as it now is, for example, to 
make money. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1, Js that part of the first chapter of Johu’s Gospel 
which treats of the pre-existence, ete., of ** The Word,” 
generally vegarded by scholars as genuine, and is it 
commonly quoted at this day in support of the Trini- 
tarian doctrine of the divinity of Christ? 
| T is so regarded and quoted by scholars and 

theologians. We do not remember that the au- 
thenticity of this part of John’s Gospel has been called 
in question, except by those who doubt the authenti- 
city of the whole. On the other hand, three or four 
German critics, while doubting the authenticity of 
the narrative portions of the Gospel, affirm it of the 
didactic portions. But such a position is quite unten- 
able. The Gospel stands as a whole, knit together, 
doubtless authentic. The last chapter alone is written 
in a style somewhat different from the rest. 


2. Do you think that I ought to attend the prayer- 
mecting, where I am expected to take part by audible 
prayer, when I find that in audible prayer [am think- 
ing of words rather than praying with the heart? 

We think the habit of praying audibly an excellent 
one. What our correspondent terms “silent or mental 
prayer’’ is generally a vague aspiration after nothing 
in particular. Even in privatg prayer it helps to a 








concentration of thought to use words. Social prayer, 
where it is genuinely social, is beneficial. But there 
are persons whose overwhelming diffidence, or entire 
lack of the kind of ability needed for public exercises, 
should excuse them from audible participation. 


3. Do you think that any person may have religion 
who desires it, whatever may have been his previous 
life? What, then, does Heb. xii. 17 mean ? 

We believe any man who desires it may find forgive- 
ness of sins, The passage that our correspondent re- 
fers to says that Esau “found no place for repentance, 
though he sought it earnestly and with tears.’’ Not that 
he could not find mercy at God’s hands, but that all his 
tears would not restore his birthright. Repentance 
will not remove the consequences of sin, will not re- 
store a murdered man to life, for instance; but what- 
ever your sins, God’s merey is not limited. As for 
religion—what is it? Having love and trust toward 
God, and active sympathy and kindness toward all men, 
is having religion. Why not have it? It is nota thing 
to be got, but developed. It is rightness, instead of 
wrongness. It is the action of our higher moral facul- 
ties stimulated by the Spirit of God, and made the 
basis of daily life. Read Paul's definition of religion in 
Galatians v. 19-26. 

“4. Is it wrong to give the use of a Congregational 
Church, when not otherwise occupicd, to the Methodist 
Episcopal Society in the place? 

This question is asked on behalf of “the majority of 
the Congregational Society ” in a certain place, who, 
having voted the use of their church, when not other- 
wise occupied, to the homeless Methodists, find that 
the pastor and one deacon refuse to let the Methodists 
in. The result, as might be expected, has caused the 
Congregational Church and Sunday-school to dwindle, 
while the Methodists are having things all their own 
way. Nobody has made us a judge and a divider be- 
tween pastors and people, but in reply to the ques- 
tion set down above, we think we may be so bold as 
to say, “ without fear of successful contradiction,” that 
in denominational as in personal affairs it is never 
wicked or unwise to obey the Golden Rule. Never- 
theless, we utterly decline to decide spedific controver- 
sies, and especially to give an opinion on an ¢x parte 
statement. 

5. What must a sinner do, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, to get rid ef past sins, and to become a legal 
member. of the Church of Christ ? 

The first step toward moral rightness is a hatred of, 
and a turning away from, oursins. That is repentance. 
Aman cannot become better without it. Filial trust 
in and love for God, as he reveals himself in Christ, and 
an earnest striving to develop in ourselves, with God's 
help, the “ mind that was in Christ, ’’—these make us 
followers and disciples of Jesus. What our corre- 
spondent intends by legal membership we do not 
know. 

6. Would it be right for @ person who cannot ertem- 
porize in social meetings to prepare a prayer hetore 
going to the lecture-room? 

This is asked by a correspondent who loves to take 
part in meeting, but is always frightened by the sound 
of his own voice. Wedo not think there is any harm 
in the preparation of prayer beforehand. Be sure, 
however, that the prayer is sincerely directed to God, 
and not to the audience. If by preparing prayers they 
could be shortened one-half, and made more direct, 
it would greatly improve prayer-meetings. 


7. A theological student, exceedingly timid, lacking 
fluency in language, and afraid to address a meeting 
without notes, wishes to know what course he shall take 
in order to overcome his fear and become an extem- 
pore speaker. 

What course would you take if you wanted to learn 
to swim or to play the piano? There is no solution of 
your difficulty but by incessant practice. Makeup your 
mind that the mortification of a hundred failures is not 
too much to endure in order to acquire ease in speak- 
ing. Speak deliberately, pause between your senten- 
ces; never give way to regrets over a failure, but seek 
the first opportunity to “ pitch in” again, and keep at 
it with the patience of Demosthenes, remembering that 
unless you do acquire a habit of tolerably ready speech 
you cannot be a very effective minister. Cultivate 
your recklessness as much as possible; it seems to be de- 
ficient. Doubtless, much of your timidity is merely 
physical. Riding, boating, hunting, and roughing it gen- 
erally, are the antidotes to that overstrained nervous 
scariness that comes of too constant bookishness. As- 
sociate with people, not pious and scholarly men alone, 
but with full-blooded, active people. And remember 
that golden principle of Dr. Channing's: grow to be 
more a man and less a minister, which, says Dr. James 
Alexander, ‘is development in the right direction.” 


8. Is it possible for any one to become a Christian 
outside of the Christian Church, and independently of 
the ordinance of baptism? 

Yes. No man should be encouraged to neglect ex- 
cellent ordinances like church-membership and bap- 
tism, but the series of questions which our intelligent 
correspondent appends to this show him to be in bond- 
age to the letter. Before arguing with him, we should 
have to settle our premises. Did Christ make arbitrary 
laws and ceremonial prescriptions, appending rewards 
to obedience? Or, did Christ reveal the great princi- 
ples that have to do with worthiness and unworthiness? 
Js it the object of Christianity to get us to do some- 
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thing because it is set down? Or, is it to direct our 
minds to the great laws on which the upbuilding of 
character must always proceed? Church-membership 
and baptism are full of profit to him who uses them 
rightly, but they are worth just what you get out of 
them, and nomore. Baptism brings the inward grace 
if its symbolism awaken in us an understanding faith 
in God’s inward purifying. But to imagine that there 
is any talismanic virtue in baptism, or in obedient sub- 
mission to any ordinance that can make a man a 
Christian, is to miss the foundation thought of Chris- 
tianity. 





The Household. 


A BRANCH OF LILAC. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. e 


ILACS for Easter ! ‘‘Oh, Aunt Ann, you should 
send lilies to the church, instead! We have ran- 
sacked all the houses, and have bespoken all that Bloss 
the gardener has, besides. Can't you find one for us 
among your plants up garrett’ Not one lily?” 
“No; [haven't any lily plant up garret; I don't set 


And though you'd be weleome to them, if I had ‘em, 
they shouldn’t go to the church as my offering, Easter 
Day. It’s alla new fashion, this deckin’ of the pulpit 
and the wall behind the minister’s head; and [I won't 
deny that it’s pretty and sweet, and kind of holy-look- 
ing, the white lilies; but they never seem to me like 
human flowers. 

“Perhaps, Aunt Ann,” said a gay voice that sank 
into grave as it spoke, “ perhaps that’s the very reason 
the lilies are chosen, because they are such heavenly 
flowers, so pure and still.” 

“ Yes—but, child,’ and Aunt Ann’s blue eyes wore a 
wistful look, ‘‘ the flowers that belp me are the near 
ones, Amy Heth, not the far-off splendid blooms. Now 
this branch of lilac’’—throwing her long arm over the 
top of the tall shrub, and bending it down till the fra- 
grant blossoms touched her face—* I call this a human 
flower; it’s at home here with the common folks 
around; it’s a part of ow coming and going. [may be 
a withered old branch—very like I am—like this tree 
all winter, but when the spring comes and I see this 
tree a-blossoming, the very moral of Easter blooms 
fresh for me.” 

The gay group of girls—it was the damsels of the 
Village choir on their floral quest—stood irresolute at 
the garden-gate. ‘They scorned the homely garden 
flower, and in their fuil baskets of white blossoms 
Aunt Ann’s contribution was hardly needed. But they 
were melted, as she called to them once more, standing 
still by the lilac tree, with the sunset glow in her face. 

“Sorry it’s not a white lilac, since you are so set on 
white flowers; but could—couldn’t you, girls, set a 














| her all that she desired to know. 


bunch of this here for ine, down at the foot of the cross, | 


where it wouldn't show, and wouldn't 
work?” 

“Indeed, we will,” answered Amy Heth, the readiest 
of them all; and Aunt Ann whispered as she pressed 
the delicious bunch of opening bloom into the girl's 
out-stretched arms, *‘ Put it anywhere out of sight; 
hide it under the moss; only I shall sing my hymns the 
clearer to-morrow for knowing it is there.” 

** You shall see it, Aunt Ann, trust me for that,” said 
the wondering girl, as she noted the tremor in the 
woman’s voice and the sudden dimness in her eyes. 
“Nothing that you love so much could spoil the 
cross! ”” 

Long time Aunt Ann stood leaning at the garden 
gate, watching the girls till they passed out of sight 
over the hill; watching the sunset clouds till they died 
from their rosy gold into the dull, leaden hne that made 
the soft wind turn chill of a sudden. Then she moved 
slowly up the little path that led to the house, walking 
with bowed head and measured step as in a funeral 
line. But as she passed the lilac tree, midway in the 
walk, she raised her head with a sudden gesture, and 
threw again her arm around it, bowing it down upon 
her upturned face, with a quick, eager movement like 
a caress. 

Had the lilac tree been human, as she had called it, 


spoil your 


forehead, and the tender blue of her eyes, deep and 
serene in that one moment of renewed youth and the 
happiness of years gone by. 

Sentiment at forty-seven! Sentiment in a brown 
stuff gown, striped with white, the skirt of which was 
carefully pinned back upon itself, to be, as she would 
have expressed it, “out of the way.” The ungainly 
apron of pale blue check that hung from her waist, 
and from the pocket of which she now produces a 
clumsy key, cannot conceal the comeliness of a figure 
that must have been fair to look upon in its girlish 
grace. Her brown hair—the sunset glow would have 
shown you a thread of silver here and there—but in 
this tender twilight, hair and eyes and pensive cheek 
are in sweet accord. 

Ah! In that dreamy ten minutes at the gate, she is 
no longer Aunt Ann, the respected and well-beloved 
old maid of the village. Her thoughts have gone back 
twenty—thirty years, and she stands at the gate among 
the lilac bloom, in the radiance of seventeen. 

*“‘Nanny!’’—her name is called. She has looked 
down the road in vain for the advancing figure, and 
lo! he is at her side. 
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“Were you looking for somebasly ?' 
chieyous voice in her ear. 

She need not own it in words that she was watcbing. 
waiting, for her downcast eyes and blushing cheek 
answer for her. He had hidden away among the lilac 
bushes, they grew thick and close then, to the very 
gate—there is but one straggler left of them now the 
unshapely tree, half way up the walk—and had watched 
her approach with a merry eye. He had seen the long, 
wistful look down the road, heard the tiny sigh of dis- 
appointment, watched the fair face upraised to the 
sky, tilla few twinkling stars came out; and then, as 
she turned to go, had called her name. 

Were they lovers?) Who should say? She was a far- 
mer’s daughter. Farmer Chappell was a harsh man, 
they said, and looked with ill-favor on any young 
chap ‘hanging around; while Robert Dare belonged 
to what the county boasted as its aristocracy. 

That is to say, the bricks of Dare Hall were brought 
over from England, and the pride of Dare Hall must 
have come over in the same vessel. Quaker gentry they 
were in the time of the conquering William—the first 
pen that proved mightier than the sword in the young 
colonies—and Dare Hall bordered close upon Penn's 
Manor, and looked down upon the Delaware in a state- 


asks a mis- 


' ’ | liness befitting its name. 
much store by them, except the wild ones in the woods. 


But whatever of Quaker blood still ran in the veins 
of the haughty race was so tinctured with worldly in- 
termarriages that this last scion of the family found 
himself without any religious faith in particular; but 
with a very decided creed, that whatever it pleased 
Robert Dare to do, was just and proper, and indeed— 
needful to be done. And it pleased him, now that his 
wild college days at Princeton were over, and he had 
come home to await the coming of his majority in the 
old house with his stately grand-dame (father and 
mother were dead years before, and, save the lady 
grandmother, he was the last of the name), it pleased 
him now to fall in love, hotly and impetuously, with 
Nanny Chappell. 

Not that he ever told her so in words, or indeed ever 
uttered the four letters that carry such binding force 
with them, spoken in honesty and clearness; not that 
he meant to do her any harm. Oh, no! the Chappells 
had, generation for generation, been near neighbors of 
the Dares, and in their friendly, yeoman fashion, 
brought from the old country, had stood by the great 
house in more than one stormy time. 

He would do no harm to Farmer Chappell’s daughter, 
no harm to this sweet wild rose. But he breathed. on 
the rose with his hot breath; he held it close to his 
bosom with his straining hands; he rifled its sweet 
thoughts one by one, till the soul of the flower lay bare 
before him. And Nanny, in her trustfulness, knowmg 
not the world of lover nor of men, having no couceal- 
ment in her honest heart, why should she wait for a 
formal word ? 





She believed his looks and his tones, and they told | 


Quite simply, and 
with only the rare art of maidenly reserve, she gave 
herself to his caresses, met him at his appointment, 
walked with him under the stars, believing herself be- 
trothed to him, though the formal yes had not passed 
between them. She needed not the bond of a word; 
he, craven-hearted, sheltered himself in the fact that 
the word had never been spoken. 

But the wild rose has a short blooming. Very quietly 
one day, and as it were the easiest and most natural 
thing in the world to do, be released the graceful spray 
that his hand had drawn down to him, and let the poor 
flower fall back among its fellows, paling and shrivel- 
ing with the chill of this sudden withdrawal. 

“T never did her any harm, dear little givl,”’ he said 
to a friend on shipboard, as they crossed the ocean for 
the grand tour; and in a rare burst of confidence for 
him, “I never forgot that I was a gentleman, and I held 
her precious as any lady; it was only a game we played 
this summer together, and if it hurt her to have me go, 
it hurt me, too. And I never gave her a word, you 
know, to make her think T was in earnest; she couldn't 
have been deceived!” 

Did it hurt Nanny? Nobody ever knew. With a 
pride as great as was her love, she buried the dull ache 
of Robert Dare's departure quite out of sight, and 
went about her farm duties with a fierce energy, to 


| inake amends for the listlessness that overcame her, 
itmust have noted the bright flush that rose to her | 


sometimes, when she was alone in ber little chamber, 
under the roof. Only the perfect health of her body 
and the perfect balance of her spirit could have borne 
her through it all; and though the shrewd old farmer 
doubtless suspected why, of late, his quiet, shy daughter 
began with feverish energy, to go to church and spel- 
ling school, and to all the merry gatherings that here- 
tofore had sought her in vain, he said nothing. 

And indeed he could hardly suspect Robert Dare, so 
discreet had that young gentleman been in his wooing. 
In the sweet early morning when the mowers were 
afield, and Mrs. Chappell busy in her dairy-work ; or in 
the placid twilight hour at the gate, while the farmer 
nodded in his chair within, his cause had sped. But 
when young Squire Knight of the farm adjoining, came 
on his courting errand, too, and had his quiet “no” 
from Nanny’s self, then Farmer Chappell roused to 
something like a sense of the past. He spoke bitter 
words of Robert Dare, sharper he could hardly have 
used had the traitor left a blighted name behind him, 
instead of a broken heart for Nanny to bear. 

And he hotly announced to his calm, quiet daughter 
that marry Squire Knight she should and would—or— 
she should sec! What was there in this vague threat 








that made, day after day, the peace die out of the quiet 
household? Made Mrs. Chappell, good motherly soul, 
shrink away into a dull * decline,” and go out of life, 
vainly beseeching Nanny to do her father’s will; and 
whispering with her latest breath, ‘* Whatever happens 
daughter, this house is thine for thy home, for it be- 
longed to ine?” 

But when, after years of hardness and sternness, the 
old farmer died, implacable to his last hour, and the 
will came to be opened and read, then the full foroe of 
what they “ should see’ became manifest. 

Quite away from Nanny, or from any kith or kin, 
the old farmer left his broad acres and the tenant 
house on the hill, ‘‘ for the use of the Agricultural Col- 
lege they talk about, if the trustees,” naming them, 
“will hold it for the same.’ And to Nancy Chappell, 
the house and garden which were her mother’s when | 
married her.” 

It was a double-edged stroke, the old father fancied. 
She has despised an honest farmer, so the farmers shal! 
have her inheritance. And her poverty and her lone- 
liness will drive her soon to be Squire Knight's wife, 
and a happy woman, for all. 

So the squire, duly prompted, doubtless, by what had 
gone before, renewed his suit as she sat alone, on the 
Sunday night after the funeral. 

‘* But what are you going to do, Nanny?” he urged, 
when he was satisfied that no meant ne; for the young 
squire had a kindly heart, sore as it was just then. 

“Tl tell you in a week!” she said, with a flash of 
impatience in her eyes. 

If the squire had ventured to build upon this proba- 
tion, poor man, he must have experienced a sudden 
fall of bricks and mortar about his ears, when he pre- 
sented himself on the following Sunday, with some- 
thing of the eager lover, kindling anew in his look and 
voice, 

“Squire Knight,’ Nanny hegan—she had seated her- 
self on the bench under the window, on the little porch, 
and had given him her father's chair opposite—* You 
are my true friend, I know, and always will be, even 
when you marry Mary Rich, as I hope you will, before 
the year is out.” 

The poor squire stammered and bung his head at this 
brusque and unlooked-for attack. 

But the ingenious Nanny went on without pausing 
for a coherent answer. “I want you to tell me, in con- 
fidence, something of your farm management. You 
sell all the milk, I know, to the railroad folks to carry 
into Cc.” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with——" marrying, 
he was about to say, piteously, but she cut him short 
with— 

* How much a quart do they give you for it?" 

* Four cents,’ he replied, meekly, and all in a sea of 
mingled milk and despair. 

* Will you sell it to me at the same price? 
quarts a day isn’t it?” 

The squire stared. “Ti give it to you, if you want 


Sixty 


it! But what in the mischief——" 
* No, no, you mustn't talk of giving, for this is busi- 
ness [ mean. You see,’ she continued, while the 


squire stared at her indumb amazement, ‘there are 
mother’s milk pans lying idle in the spring-house, 


| luckily, that’s in the garden; or it, too, would have 


| gone. 


There are two things that I never could do for 
a living, sew, or get married!” the squire winced, 
“so I'm going to try my hand at butter-making, and 
supply the village store, at least. And maybe, I'll make 
a fortune at it.” 

** But you never mean, Nanny, to let that wicked will 
stand! I'll never forgive myself if you do. I'll goto 
law for you myself, and get it broke if you'll only say 
the word. And you needn’t even say thankye, either, 
for I know well enough what druv him to it, when I 
came here a-bothering you, and your heart was set 
elsewhere!" 

The squire’s voice faltered as he spoke. But Nanny, 
starting from the bench, stood pale before him in the 
twilight. ‘That will,’ she said, “tliat wicked will 
was made to make me unfaithful to one who has gone; 
to somebody who has forgotten me. But I belong to 
him all the same, and can never marry, oh, my kind 
friend! not even you. Don't, oh, don’t!” and Nanny 
burst out into passionate crying, the first and the last 
outburst of that strong soul in the face of man. 

That was twenty years ago, before Amy Heth was 
born; for the squire did marry Mary Rich, as Nanny 
bid him; and Amy, called Heth after her grandmother, 
was his only and precious child. And ten years ago, 
one autumn night, there crept back to the village, 
shuddering and shivering on the top of the stage, a 
broken-down man, timorous and fretful, it seemed, at 
each casual glance or word. There was none to recog- 
nize him at the tavern where the stage stopped. The 
old Dare property had gone into other hands years be- 
fore, when old Madam died. It had been sold, and 
rumor said that the heir, leading a gay life abroad, 
would soon run through with the money. 

Yet when he registered his name, Robert Dare, in 
bold hand, with a great dash underneath it, around 
the village the rumor flew that the young gentleman, 
grown old and sickly, had come back, for sure. 

Squire Knight, bless his sturdy heart, took care that 
Nanny, or Aunt Ann, as indeed they called her now, 
should hear it in no sudden way and from no gossip's 
tongue. He stepped over that very evening to mention 
it casually and carefully; and half-way up the garden 
walk, wondering at the late visit, she came forward to 
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meet him as he unlatched the little gate. He stopped 
to tell her as they stood. 

“1 thought he would,” was her only answer, as she 
leaned against an old tree standing there, and held a 
ary branch a little aside, with her hand. 

“Shall 1 tell bim to leave to-morrow?" asked the 
Squire. Brown and awkward and grown stout | of 
frame, he flamed into sudden chivalry at this opening 
of the old wound. 

“ Oh, no, indeed!” she answered, with her rare sweet 
smile; ‘I would do him good, and not evil, all the days 
of his life.” 

Unsatisfied with the answer which met with no re- 
sponse in his own smarting sense of wrong, the squire 
was forced to be content with the ce'm sweetness in 
Nanny’s face. “She cared no more tor it than an 
angel might,” he said to his wife that night; who had 
learned, long since, good humble Mary, to acquiesce in 
the angel view, as held by her prosaic, yet admiring 
lord. 

The old Dare mansion had been ‘bought for a board- 
ing-house. In the summer it was filled with gay city 
folks, customers for more butter than Nanny could 
supply; and in the autumn it was left in charge of an 
old couple, who swept away the falling leaves, and 
kept the house secure from stragglers. Into a corner 
of the now deserted house, by favor of the fine city 
landlady, crept Robert Dare, for his few shortening 
hours of life. Folks saw him now and then, feebly 
stealing like a shadow along secluded lanes, and stop- 
ping to cough whenever a passing notice embarrassed 
and troubled him. 

Once, just once, his shadow fell across Nanny’s thresh- 
old. She was down in her dairy, busy at work, a 
great mass of golden butter on the stone slab before 
her. Her shapely arms, bared to the elbow, were 
wielding the wooden spaddle, packing and smacking 
the butter till the echoes rang. She had never sung 
in all those years of waiting and of loss, never until 
now. But now, and for the past few weeks, while at 
her dairy work, she found herself, unaware, singing, 
full and clear, but very soft and low, some long-for- 
gotten hymn. The patting and the singing covered all 
outer noises, and the step that drew near was stealthy, 
as it was slow. 

It was ten years ago, and Nanny Chappell is hand- 
some yet, remember, With the glow in her cheek that 
eame of this hearty work, with the soft, wistful look 
in her blue eyes, almost the look of old, she stood there 
avery picture, among her foaming pans. Her dress, 
a pale lilac print, was pinned back upon its skirt, re- 
vealing her firm little foot. 

Ah! had not the miserable man who gazed, carried 
away with him one precious little shoe; he bad stolen 
it one day from the kitchen window as he stood talk- 
ing there. Quaint In Memoriam, he had thrown it 
overboard in mid-ocean, with whatever of good resolu- 
tion may have clung to him till then. 

Long time he stood there, watching, as if rooted 
amid dock-leaves and clover, his shadow fell athwart 
the stone steps, and shut out the sunbeam which had 
danced on Nannf’'s cheek. But still she did not sce, 
and had not some subtle fascination held him to the 
spot, until she turned away from the butter-molding 
to take up the clumsy scales, she might never have 
known. 

Looking up with a start, she called up to him, “ Rob- 
ert,” insuch strange; beseeching tones, that they startled 
her very self. But, faster than he had come, going over 
the ground with rapid strides, and smothering a cough 
as he did so, the tall figure passed hastily down the 
garden, brushing under the lilac trees with his bent 
head, and vanished down the broad white road. 

Nanny did not call, did not speak, after that be- 
seeching word. She dropped wearily on the damp 
stone steps, looking out after the retreating figure, and 
sat there a long time, with the leaves of the old chest- 
nut that overhung the spring-house, dropping brown 
and dry around her in the rising autumn wind. 

Then it was, I think, that the set look came into her 
face that she wears to-day; not a hard line about her 
mouth, but a fixed expression of weary calm. 

Had she, indeed, hoped before, and was this the seal 
set, this autumn day, upon the sepulcher of her youth 
and dreams. Who shall say? I know that on that 
morning her eyes were blue as hope, and very wistful, 
and that to-day they wear, save for a fleeting moment, 
now and then, an unfathomable look, serene as the 
sky. 

That was the last day, too, that Robert Dare was 
seen to walk about the village. ‘‘He took to his bed 
that night,’ said the old couple who kept the house, 
“after such a weary walking to and fro, overhead, 
that you’d have thought the old floor would come 
down.” 

Whatever mysterious communication Nanny had es- 
tablished with the house that held the sick man, cer- 
iain it is that from day to day she held the details of 
his illness in her hand. : 

One morning in early December—the first light snow 
of the night before was just whitening the fence-rails— 
the old man, hurrying by into the village, paused a 
moment for his daily report. 

““Tfe’s real bad to-day, and I’m off to find a nurse. 
The old woman’s so stiff with the rheumatiz, that she 
van’t move round spry enough to suit him; and he 
can’t abear to have me come nigh him. It’s his nerves, 
the doctor says nothin’ else ails him; but he’s just a 
pinin’ and wastin’ away, ‘cause of his wicked life. 
He's got money; here’s his purse; and I’m off to hire a 





nurse in the village. I can git the Widow Ryan, I 
guess." 

“T will come,” said Nanny, suddenly, and surprised 
at herself as though some other spoke the words. And 
while the old man stared at her: ‘* You, Mis’ Ann ?’’— 
She repeated steadily. “Gehome. I will come myself 
in an hour from now.” 

Who shall tell the secrets of that sick Chamber? The 
sick man rallied, well he might under such tender 
care. He even walked about on the broad, sheltered 
piazza, in the noon sunlight, leaning on Nanny’s arm. 

Village folks were of the opinion that he would offer 
her marriage; and leave her the tardy reparation of 
his name. Perhaps he did. Perlkaps the recollection 
of those wild years abroad had set a gulf between 
them, and shamed him to link his shred of life to the 
fair web of hers. 

None can tell now, for his name is never spoken, and 
his grave lies quiet upon the bill, where the gray old 
stones mark the resting place of his race. 

Once in the year when the first lilacs bloom, 
Aunt Ann climbs the hill, with a bunch spray of lilacs 
hidden in her breast. She does not leave them there— 
her delicate sentiment is too deep and tender for that— 
for stranger eyes to see, and for the winds to toss and 
scatter them; she presses them still closer to her breast 
as she comes softly away. 

And to-morrow, in the Easter Cross, among the fair, 
stately lilies, cold aud far-off in their white complete- 
ness, from this throbbing, singing world—this branch 
of lilac, delicately woven, brings to her, with its warm 
human sweetness, her one breath of hope when the 
evening shall fall. 
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HOME. 


The sum realized from the sale of the pews in Rey. 
Mr. Hepworth’s church in this city—$250,000—appears to have 
been as unexpected as it was satisfactory. The bidding was 
spirited and the premiums high, the number of pews being 
tbree hundred and forty-seven, with rentals ranging from 
$150 to $1,200. 


Rev. Dr. Schmucker, a prominent Lutheran minis- 
ter, has long advocated a general Protestant union of the 
various denominations in this country. and he now offers a 
plan, in the form of a fraternal appeal, to be presented to the 
highest judicatories of the evangelical bodies for their adop- 
tion. His object and desire is to bring them all into a bond of 
closer fellowship than they now enjoy. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union (Unitarian) 
maintains a savings’ bank department in its plan of useful- 
ness, and that it works wel! is shown by the fact that last year 
two hundred and thirty-four persons were induced to deposit 
sums amounting in the aggregate to $6,908. The Union is 
flourishing generally, having seventeen hundred members, a 
library of nearly three thousand volumes, and an attractive 
reading-room. 


The competition bet ween the American Tract Society 
of New York and the Western Tract and Book Society of Cin- 
cinnati has come to a much desired close, by the union of the 
two societies. Hereafter they will work as one body, having 
but one depository in Cincinnati, but one set of agents, and a 
common fund, The western field is composed of the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


The members of the Warren Street Methodist church 
in Brooklyn refuse to accept the preacher assigned to them 
by the Bishop, and have gone so far as to keep their church 
coors locked against the new incumbent. They have had the 
Rev. Mr. Johns, an English minister, for their pastor since 
January, and are so well pleased with him that they propose 
to keep him. Meanwhile the Bishop is considering the situ- 
ation. 


The ghastly treachery of the Modocs took off a valued 
minister of the Methodist Church in Rey. Dr. Thomas, one of 
the murdered commissioners. He had been pastor, editor 
and agent of the Book Concern on the Pacific Coast for nearly 
twenty years, and had been placed upon the Indian Commis- 
sion there on account of his experience and fitness for its 
special duties. His loss will be keenly felt in the California 
Conference, of which he was one of the oldest members. 
General Canby was also a member of the Methodist Church. 

The Brooklyn Unitarians have entered a field of 
Christian work which might be occupied more extensively. 
By means of an association, of which Universalists and Libe- 
rals are also members, they are enabled to gather about 150 
boys together every evening and instruct them in the element- 
ary branches; and a reading-room, free to the public, pro- 
vides its visitors with relaxation and mental entertainment. 
The Unitarians are the principal supporters of the association. 


A colony of ‘‘ United” Presbyterians, mostly from 
Pennsylvania, is about to settle in Mecklenburg County, Va., 
on Staunton River. It is pleasant and encouraging to see that 
the colonists, instead of being regarded with jealous aversion, 
are meeting a warm welcome from the people among whom 
they propose to settle. The “ United” Presbyterians are an 
honorable branch of the great Presbyterian family, and the 
colony will be a valuable accession to the population of the 
“Old Dominion.” 





An Atlantic, Ga., paper states that a party of gentle- 
men from New Jersey, traveling in that region, made a visit 
ona recent Sunday to agenuine old-time negro church. They 
were most cordially received as men and brethren, and, after 
the sermon, one of the visitors. made them a practical and 
kindly address. But the strangers were not to be let off with 
mere remarks. As the meeting was breaking up, the preacher, 
& colored man, with a business way of looking at matters, 





anneunced to his distinguished friends from the north that 
the church which they had honored with their presence was 
about seventy-two doilars in debt, and he had no doubt but 
that their overflowing philanthropy would bridge the chasm. 
There was no escape for the travelers; they dived into thoir 
pockets and raised the debt. 


Appreciating the services of the Protestant Deacon- 
ness Institution at Milwaukee during the past few years, the 
Relief Committee for the sufferers by the great forest fires in 
the north-west has given it three thousand dollars out of the 
funds left on hand, This hospital was established by Rey. Dr.- 
Passavant on the plan of the famous institutions founded by 
Fliedner, of Kaiserswerth, Prussia, which now number several 
hundred throughout Europe and parts of Asia. The Milwau- 
kee deaconesses have relieved a great number 07 patients of 
all classes, having taken care of over four hundred small-pox 
cases alone in that city since they went there, not many years 
since. 


° 

The Baptists have no reason to be disappointed in 
the labors of their Educational Commission, which was organ- 
ized about four years since. One of their religious journals 
observes that the attempt now making in Virginia to raise 
three hundred thousand dollars for Richmond College, and, in 
North Carolina, one hundred thousand dollars for Wake Uni- 
sity; the removal of Mercer College to Macon, where it . 
secures improved accommodations: and the projected 
removakof the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary from 
South Carolina to Kentucky, and its full endowment in the 
latter State, have had their origin and their main support in 
the improved educational sentiment of the denomination. In 
the north, also, the Commission has been the indirect means 
of inaugurating several important steps in Baptist educational 
matters. 





The Society for the Increase of the Ministry in the 
Episcopal Church last year aided one hundred and sixty-nine 
young men in their studies. Some of them receive assistance 
while quite young, during their course in preparatory schools 
befere entering college. This year cleven are in the schools, 
fifty-eight in college, and fifty-two in theological seminaries. 
The Society is in debt to the amount of about $22,000, and 
finds it hard work to make up the sum necessary for the stu- 
dents, but its usefulness is recognized, and funds are generally 
forthcoming to meet its demgnds. Unlike the system in 
other denominations, the needy students of the Episcopal 
Church are adopted on the recommendation of their bishop 
and pastor, and pursue their studies as directed by them. 
There are now over three hundred clergymen in the field 
doing good service, who were befriended and assisted by this 
Society in their course as students. 

The religious statistics furnished by the last census 
differ in some cases very materially from the figures presented 
by the denominations themselves. The Methodists, Congre- 
gationalista, and nearly all the other ccclesiastical bodies in 
the United States are credited with fewer churches or com- 
municants than they claim to have. It appears that the 
discrepancy is owing chiefly to the strict definition of a 
church made at the Census Bureau, which has not counted a 
body of worshipers as necessarily a church, while the dc 
nominations have. The Religious Telescope, representing the 
United Brethren, stoutly denies the accuracy of the census in 
the case of its own congregations, which are far more nume- 
rous than the official report makes them. It gives many in- 
stances where the census gatherers have made glaring 
mistakes ; for example, in Henry County, Indiana, where the 
United Brethren have at least six houses of worship, and as 
many societies, the “sworn officers of the Government" 
allow but one church organization, and so on in other western 
counties. The census gives the denomination 1,445 churches 
in the county, while the latter claims 3,753. 


The consolidation of the eight Boards of the Presby- 
terian Church into four is urged by the Long Island Presby- 
tery,and an overture is to be presented by its delegates to the 
coming General Assembly, calling for prompt action on the 
subject. Its members have expressed the unanimous opin- 
ion, by vote, that the complicated machinery and heavy ex- 
pense of so many Boards, have, to a great extent, impaired 
the confidence of the Church and proved a serious hindrance 
to its benevolence. Another subject to come before the As- 
sembly is embodied in a memorial adopted at the late meet- 
ing of the New York Presbytery, relating to the support of 
theological students. Doubts have arisen in several quarters 
as to the policy of aiding young mén indiscriminately simply 
because they are to enter the ministry, and the claim is made 
that only the most promising should be so assisted by the 
Church funds. Rev. Dr. Hall proposes that there should be a 
competitive examination, and Dr. Shedd suggests putting the 
funds into the custody of the various colleges and seminaries, 
to be used for the support of students who come up to a cer- 
tain standard of scholarship, and to none others. This subject 
may provoke an interesting discussion in the Assembly, which 
would result profitably to all denominations, as they doubt- 
less all have the question close at heart—how to get the best 
ministers for their churches. 


Among the many places, blessed of late with more 
or less of the revival spirit, are Searsport, Me., and the sea- 
side churches at Cape May. In the former town there was 
but little serious thought with the unconverted at the begin- 
ning of the year, but the Week of Prayer came, the churches 
of the place met in union, a religious interest was aroused, 
and soon the place of meeting became too small for the 
crowds. The turning-point, however, did not come until an 
influential business man in middle life one day gave expres- 
sion to his feelings, stating his convictions, and saying that he 
was determined to sift the matter of Christian experience to 
the bottom, at the same time asking the prayers of God’s 
people that he might find the-way. From this time, writes 
some one from Searsport, the Spirit was manifested in won- 
derful power. The meetings were crowded nightly. Without 
undue excitement, and yet in deep carnestness, men and wo- 
men sought salvation, and im six weeks One hundred and 
thirty expressed a hope in Christ. At Cape May, there has 
been no such religious interest for many years as now pre- 
vails there. The whole place has been stirred up, and the 
various churches have received large accessions, one receiv- 
ing forty at a recent communion, another twenty-six, and 
other churches in the vicinity in proportion, 
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FOREIGN. 


. 

The London Congregational churches have organized 
a.Union, through which they hope to become more nearly 
allied to each other by consulting about their common in- 
terests, and exchanging opinions upon religious and social 
Questions. 


An attempt to declare the Gospel at a race-course 
proved a sad failure at Bristol, England, not long since. Some 
good people determined to counteract the influence of the 
sport by distributing tracts in the crowd and displaying ban- 
ners inscribed with striking texts of Scripture, such as “The 
wages of sin is death,” ete., but the mob tore and trampled 
upon the flags and pelted their bearers with sticks and clods 
of turf. As for public preaching, that was impossible in the 
face of the abusive throngs that hung around the course. 
How would this Christian item “ take’ among the Sonthals of 
India, or the bloody Formosans, or any other heathen who 
don't indulge in horse-racing ? 


Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent English surgeon, 
has written a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, cx- 
pressing his conviction that there is no greater cause of evil, 
moral and physical, in the country than the use of alcoholic 
beverages, and he rejoices that the Church of England has 
finally taken the matter in hand and organized a scheme for 
promoting temperance in the isle. He does not simply refer 
to that extreme indulgence which produces drunkenness, but 
the habitual use of fermented liquors in all classes of socicty, 
which, in his opinion, injures the body and diminishes the 
mental power to an extent few people are aware of. The na- 
tional clergy, he trusts, will now spare no effort to suppress 
this national vice. 

The poor, hard-worked children of the English 
brick-tields have for several years had an inestimable friend 
in Mr. Geo. Smith, of Coalville, who has made untiring and 
successful efforts towards ameliorating their condition, by 
calling public attention to them and securing the passage of 
laws in their behalf. His devotion has been so sincere and 
his exertions so constant, that, at a recent public meeting in 
London, he was presented with a testimonial in the shape of a 
purse of 100 guineas and a handsomely bound Bible, with an 
address from Lord Shaftesbury. Mr. Smith's wife was also re- 
membered with a silver tea-pot as a memento of the kindly 
sympathy she had shown in her husband’s work. 


What amusements should the Church permit? is one 
of the subjects under discussion in the English Independent by 
ils numerous correspondents. One writer divides amuse- 
ments into in-door, out-of-door, literary, spectacular and 
gastronomic, and believes that the Church ought to exert a 
a healthy influence on each, but not by trying to win the at- 
tention of the people by readings, free teas, tracts and moral 
shows. He would have the Church inculcate true ideas of the 
value of time, and then let each one choose how he will spend 
it. Another writes that he remembers the time when to wear 
ordinary attire, or a beard, or to read a novel, or go to a con- 
cert or ball or to a public dinner, or to play in a charade or at 
chess or billiards, was denounced as sinful. Now he experi- 
ences a change that suits him. He plays at billiards and char- 
ades with ministers’ families in ministers’ houses, and finds 
that beards, concerts, private plays, ete., are quite the fashion 
in religious circles as means of recreation and amusement. 
Still another palliates nothing, believing that the pleasures of 
the world is a forin of ** worldly conformity,” against which 
Paul preached. 


___The Week. 





(From Tuesday, April 15, to Monday, April 21.] 


Mail advices confirm the news of the earthquake at 
San Salvador, of which we had rumors last week. The loss of 
life is fortunately not so great as was at first feared, only fifty 
persons being killed outright, while some five hundred were 
more or less injured. The city, however, is utterly destroyed, 
only one building, and that a wooden one, remaining unin- 
jured. 


Scientists lose one of the most distinguished of their 
number in the Baron Liebig, whose death occurred at Munich 
on Friday. He was born in Darmstadt in 1808, and when only 
twenty-one years of age attracted the attention of Humboldt 
by an essay which he read at the Institute in Paris. The same 
year he was appointed to his first professorship at Giessen, 
and since that time has stood among the very first of chemists, 
especially distinguishing himself in his researches in regard to 
the bearing of his favorite science upon medicine, physiol- 
ogy and agriculture. He remained at Giessen until 1852, when 
he accepted a professorship at Munich, and became President 
of the Chemical Labratory in 1860. 


Before daylight on Friday morning an accident oc- 
curred on the Providence and Stonington Railroad, through 
which something more than a score of lives were lost. During 
the heavy storm which prevailed on that night, a mill-dam 
gaye way, unbeknown to any one, and the rush of water so 
loosened the foundations of a small wooden bridge near 
Richmond Switch that, when the early steamboat train from 
Stonington to Boston came along, the structure gave way, and 
all, save the three rear cars, were dashed in pieces, and the 
wreck at once caught fire from the broken lamps and stoves. 
A mail train was only ten minutes behind, and came up in time 
to bring efficient aid to the disabled victims of the disaster. 
It does not appear how this accident could have been 
avoided, unless wooden bridges are to be wholly condemned 
as unsafe. The engineer and fireman died at their posts, hav- 
ing apparently done all in, their power to stop the train, 
which was provided with the best atmospheric brakes. The 
conductor, who was in one of the rear cars, instantly ran back 
with a danger signal, and so prevented additional loss of life. 
A number of the bodies are burned beyond recognition, and 
no complete list of the lost can as yet be obtained. 


From Louisiana come accounts of another conflict, 
nominally between a sheriff and his posse, but really, as it 
£ppears, between whites and blacks. Colfax isa little town 
in the lately created Parish of Grant. The late political 
complications, of which New Orleans has been the center 
have naturally caused more or less disturbance all over 
the State. As yet details are very meager. It is only known 
that for some reason a strong party of negroes assembled, 
and, taking possession of the town, fortified themselves in 
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the court-house. The whites rallied from the neighboring 
parishes, and organized an attack which ended in the firing of 
the court-house, and an indiscriminate slaughter of the ne- 
groes as they escaped from the burning building. United 
States Marshal Packard has reported that sixty bodies were 
buried by order of a deputy sent to the spot, and rumor has 
it that at least as many more were killed. Possibly these re- 
ports are exaggerated, but it is to be feared that the riot was 
a very serious one. The country in which it occurred is that 
in which the Regulator war was waged prior to 1830, and the 
inhabitants have always been more or less disposed to ven- 
detta warfare. A detachment of United States troops has 
been sent to Colfax, as it was impossible to make any arrests 
without their assistance. 


After a long delay, we are to have the postal cards. 
They will make their appearance on the Ist of May ; will prob- 
ably cause a deal of fun; will, to some farther extent 
sour the tempers of post-office employées; will be misused by 
the evil-minded, and will, in due time, settle down to a ser- 
vice of considerabie usefulness. 
course which they have run in otherlands. The cards are three 


the message on the other. The cost, whether at wholesale or 
at retail, will be one cent for each card. Theintention of the 


Such, at least, has been the | 





mishers were constantly moving into better positions. Alto- 
together the fight lasted three days, our total loss being five 
killed and ten wounded, one of the latter being Lieutenant 
Egan of the Twelfth Infantry. On Thursday morning it was 
found that the Modocs had escaped during the night, and 
smoke to the southward indicated the direction of their 
flight. It is not fair to upbraid General Gillem and his officers 
for this impotent conclusion. Regular troops always fight 
Indians at a disadvantage, except in the open country, and 
the best authorities agree in describing the lava beds as a series 
of caverns, miles in extent, often connected with one another 
by narrow passages, and, in short, affording a secure biding- 
place, with innumerable ways of escape. Some one ought, 
however, to have found out early in the winter that the lava 
rocks were very destructive of shoe-leather, so that the 
attack need not have hung fire because the men were poorly 
shod, and it is not satisfactory to read, after the announce- 
ment of the escape, that “the cavalry will start in pursuit 
some time this evening.’’ That hours should pass before a 
troop of cavalry in the field is ready for ** boots and saddles" 
is something which certainly needs explanation. It is not pleas- 


| Sant to reflect that these savages, including, so far as we at pre- 
by five and one-cighth inches in size, made of stiff, cream-col- | 
ored paper, and designed to bear the address on one side and | 


authorities in adopting these cards is to afford an easy mode | 
of communication in matters requiring only a few words. So | 


that, in short, those now may write who never wrote before, 
and those who always wrote now write the more. 


may, by means of these cards, be conveyed cheaply and with 
all the certainty of which our postal service is capable. Post- 
masters, and, we suppose, post-mistresses as well, will, in 
their official capacity, treat the cards as though they were 
sealed letters, except that none will be sent to the dead-letter 
office. 
as sealed letters may be questionable. A one-cent postage 
stamp will carry an ordinary printed business card through 
the mails, but such card must bear no writing save the 
address. The manufacture of counterfeit cards is pun- 
ishable by a fine of five hundred dollars and imprisonment 
for five years. Of course, any one is at liberty to write mes- 
sages in Coptic, Hebrew, or any other language, or to employ 
any private cipher, ‘The authorities will, however, seize and 





: ! 
Orders, in- | 


vitations, receipts, business notices, etc., written or printed, } & Co. of this city were charged by the Government with bav- 


sent know, their leader, Captain Jack, are at large, and free to 
range the country. That they will take as many white scalps 
as possible must be expected, and their chief—so long as he 
succeeds in escaping our soldiers—will be looked upon as 
the greatest of living ** braves" by all the tribes who hear the 
tale of his exploits. 


Several months have now passed since Phelps, Dodge 


ing defrauded the revenue through undervaluations of im- 
ported goods. At that time the business public, with but few 
exceptions, expressed confidence that the firm would prove 
its innocence. This it has at last done, although there are 


| not wanting those among the unregenerate who still affect 


Whether, in all other respects, they will be regarded | 


destroy anything that is obviously indecent. The cards are ob- | 


tainable only through postmasters from the Department at 
Washington. 


Wall Street, as readers of financial items know, has 
been suffering for an unusually long time from a money 
stringency, the like of which has not been within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. Various theories and stories have 
been current concerning the locking-up of funds by capital- 


ists, concerning the proper means of preventing a continu- | " > . 
& <ieiptin ! e! | stories about two sets of invoices. 


ance of the stringency, and concerning the best way of mak- 
ing such a crisis impossible hereafter. No very definite con- 
clusion seems to have been reached, and the hard fact 


remains that money has commanded one per cent. a day, and | . * i 
‘ . I aes | errors, underpaid the Government in the sum of about $3,000. 


still commands rates which have already brought some lead- 
ing brokers to grief, and which threaten others with a like 
fate. The usury laws have long been practically inoperative, 
but the present crisis has brought the matter before the Grand 
Jury, which has been vainly trying to find indictments where- 
on to base prosecutions. The brokers were ready with this 
defense :—the lawful interest is, of course, allowable, and the 
additional *; per cent., or whatever the usurious rate may 
have been, is charged as a commission. The Grand Jury did 
not succeed in cliciting evidence strong enough seriously to 
implicate any one; but its investigations have brought about 
the appointment of a committee to urge the repeal of the 
Usury Laws, and this is all. The absurdity of retaining laws 
which are by general consent inoperative, is evident, and the 
utter failure of the Jury to prove the existence of a moneyed 
combination strengthens, if it does no more, the general belief 
that interest rates cught to be left to take care of themselves. 
Both parties to a usurious transaction are naturally interested 
in suppressing all evidence which will tend to criminate, and 
the formal promise to tell “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” does not amount to much under the 
circumstances. 


Contrary to the expectations and predictions of | 


every one, the State Assembly passed the charter as it came 
from the Senate. When compared with the scheme which 
the Custom-house Ring at first proposed, it is a very great 
improvement. The gain is, therefore, a great one, for par- 
tizanship has, at any rate, sustained a well-merited check, if 
not an actual defeat. The Committee of Seventy has not 
yet degenerated into a ring, and may be it never will; but it 
would have been satisfactory if, instead of the charter as it 


been impossible. At all events, the attempt to place the con- 
trol of the Board of Estimates and Apportionment under par- 
tizan, meaning, in this instance, Custom-house management, 
has failed. Mr. Comptroller Green still retains the key of the 
city treasury, and however some of his decisions may be crit- 
icised, we have yet to see it charged that he suffers money to 
go where it does not belong. The Board consists of the 
Mayor, the Comptroller, the President of the Board of Alder- 
men, and the President of the Department of Taxes and As- 
sessments. Three votes being necessary for a majority, it is 
evident that so long as two good men are on the Board they can 
prevent the passage of any very objectionable measure. The 
Mayor's powers of appointment are not, under the new char- 
ter, so ample as was desired by the representatives of reform, 
but they are not wholly taken from him, and a reasonable ex- 
emption from frauds such as we have suffered from of late 
years may be looked for. 


After the murder of the Peace Commissioners, the 
troops were pushed forward as rapidly as possible toward the 
Modoe stronghold. The advance was necessarily slow, owing 
to tho great difficulty of traversing such a tract of country, so 
as to afford the least opportunity for the Indians to escape. 
It was net until Tuesday morning that the attack actually 
began. The troops appear to have acted creditably, driving 
the Modocs out of one position after another, until they were 


disbelief. Meanwhile, however, the friends of the firm have 
been somewhat puzzled by the payment, after due investiga- 
tion, of $270,000 to the Government in order to square ac- 
counts. A transaction of this kind always looks like a con- 
fession of guilt, and yet it is easy to imagine cases wherein 
that conclusion would be eminently unfair. Here is the ex- 
planatory statement, in brief: The tariff laws provide that 
duties on merchandise shall be assessed on * the actual mar- 
ket value or wholesale price thereof at the period of exporta- 
tion in the principal markets of the country from which the 
same shall have been imported.”’ Another provision of an- 
other law requires that the invoice accoinpanying the mer- 
chandise must declare its actual cost. Now, itis evident that 
this is a difficult matter where, as in the present instance, the 


| importing house buys through its foreign representatives, in 


| action. 





open market as well as on long contracts for forward deliv- 
ery. Sometimes the actual cost might be above and some- 
times below the cost at the time of exportation. Hence the 
The firm, in short, admits 
an actual undervaluation in certain instances, whereby, in 
the course of transactions involving some forty millions of 
dollars, it unintentionally, and by a very natural series of 


This the Government in effect admits, after having, through 
its attorneys, carefully examined the books. The firm, on 
the other hand, claims that through a like series of erroneous 
valuations, it has, during the period under consideration, 
overpaid the Government to an amount considerably more 
than $3,000. Of this, however, the law takes no account, 
and from the fact that the District-Attorney has waived the 
very large claims which the Government might have enforced 
had it been sure of its ground and been disposed to be exact- 
ing, we may conclude that he virtually admits his inability 
to make out a case. Judge Noah Davis,who was District- 
Attorney at the time when the affair came up, accompanies 
the statement with a letter in which he substantially confirms 
all that Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. claim regarding the trans- 
Altogether the tariff law does make a very favor- 
able showing in this connection, and it would seem that mer- 
chants should have some means of redress in such cases. It 
is, at any rate, a matter for congratulation that the credit of 
this old and respected house is so completely vindicated. 

A recent Act of Congress overthrows that long- 
established law of exchange which makes 4 dollars 44 cents 
and 4 mills equal to one £ sterling. The value of the £ at 
the United States Mint will, after the Ist of January next, be 
4 dollars 86 cents 6'v mills in American gold coin. The con- 
ventional basis of $4.44.4, though easy to remember, has al- 
ways been inaccurate. After next New Year, then, the 
actual par of exchange will be 100 per cent., whereas its conven- 
tional value under the existing custom is 10645 per cont. The 
quotations will, after that date, be at a discount or at a pre- 


| mium according to the ruling of the market, instead of as at 
stands, we might bave had one under which rings would have | 





apparently confined within the network of caves and passages | 
which formed their stronghold. The lines were moved forward | 


with more caution than ever, it being impossible to surround 
the Indians with a cordon of troops sufficiently strong to re- 
sist asudden rush. Howitzers were brought up to the front, 
and shells were dropped among-the savages, while the skir- 


present. Thus, what we now call 107}y per cent. will be about 
98 per cent., and what we call 110 per cent. will be about 100% 
per cent. Our readers may like to know that by the new 
United States coinage law the unit of value is the one-dollar 
gold-piece, whose lawful weight is twenty-five and cight- 
tenths grains. The other legal coins are the quarter-eagic, 
the three-dollar piece, the half-eagle, the eagle, and the 
double-eagle. The section of the law thus regulating the 
values contains a clause which is making a deal of trouble 
for the Custom-houses and Sub-Treasuries, but especially for 
those in this city, where the transactions are so large. The 
special circular interpreting the law directs assistant trea- 
surers and others to receive coin when tendered, and to give 
a conditional receipt therefor, at its nominal and estimated 
value. The coin must then be sent to a mint for examina- 
tion, after which its exact value in coin of full weight will bo 
returned, or credited to the officer from whom it was re- 
ceived, When it is considered that from all sources some 


| $300,000 in coin is daily received at the New York Sub-Trea- 


sury it will be readily understood that an enormous amount 
of labor is needed, for every piece must be actually tested, 
and the weighing in one of ten thousand dollars in quarter- 
eagles is regarded as the most that one man can do. Last week 
the treasurer had to refuse to receive gold from tho banks, 
and these in turn are inconvenienced by the lack of certifi- 
cates. The object of the law is to remove light coins from 
circulation, and it will doubtless effect this in the end, but 
large holders of coin, including the Government itself, muat 
lose heavily in the process. It has heretofore been the prac- 
tice for this, and, we believe, of other governments, to recewe 
at its nominal value all coins which have apparently beer 
worn out merely in circulation, and the detection of coin 
which had been tampered with fell to the lot of experts, 
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_The Little Folks, 


SU: srs TEMPTA TION. 


BY MRS. E. T. NOBLE. 


* CYUSY.” called Mrs. Lee, ‘it’s time to go for 

Ss the milk. Here’s your pail, and run right 
along, little daughter.” 

The child left her playhouse, built of moss and 
stones, under a wide-spreading ash, and, catching up 
her sun-bonnet and pail, went singing down the road, 
swinging her pail as she went. It was a twenty minutes’ 
walk to the house of Farmer Jarvis, and Susy enjoyed 
it verv much in these soft summer afternoons when 
the sun was low in the west, and made such a queer 
shadow of herself, reaching almost across the road. 

Arriving at the farm house the little girl walked into 
the kitchen, where the tea-table was set in the neatest 
order and the kettle singing on the stove, while from 
below came the voice of Mrs, Jarvis, singing, as she 
strained the milk, her favorite hymn, * Must Jesus 
bear the cross alone?” Outside the door, opposite to 
the one by which Susy had entered, were the farmer 
and his two grown sons, cooling their flushed faces in 


great basins of water, then vigorously rubbing them 
with a long roller towel, that hung behind the door, | 


till they glowed again. 

Scon Mrs. Jarvis came up from the cellar bringing a 
plate of fresh cotéage Cheese in one hand, and a roll of 
golden butter in the other. 

“Oh, child! she exclaimed, “ why didn't you call 
me?” and taking Susy’s pail went down into the cellar 
again. 

When the farmer had polished his face and brushed 
his iron-gray hair, he came into the room, and seeing 
Susy, said, in a hearty tone: * Well, little girl, how d'yve 
do? All well at your house?” 

* All pretty well excepting my little brother,’ said 
Susy. “Mamma’s afraid he is going to have the 
measles.” 

“Ah, indeed! Sorry to hear that, but good time to 
have ’ein in,” answered the cheery farmer; and then, 
as Susy received her pail from Mrs. Jarvis, he caught 
up the plate of cookies from the table and said: 
“Here, sis, take a couple; one’s for the sick little 
man.” 

“ Thank vou,” 
she started. 

Now Mrs. Jarvis must have cut her cookies with the 
cover of a quart pail, for Iam sure I never saw a cake 
cutter of the size of those cakes yet, in a tinman’s shop 
or anywhere else. But then she had great appetites 
to satisfy, and her tea cups were pint bowls, and her 
loaves of bread would about fit into a half peck mea- 
sure, so her cookies were made on the same scale with 
everything else. 

Susy did not spend any time wondering about the 
size or shape of her cookie, but soon disposed of it, and 
then changing the little brother’s cake from the hand 
in which she carried the pail into the now unoccupied 

one, she walked on. After a while she fell to admiring 
this cake, its size and shape. 

“This is a very nice cake and will please little Harry 
very much,” said Susy. “IT suppose it tastes just like 
mine, though I think it’s got a little more sugar on the 
top. I wonder what she cuts her cake with; mamma 
uses a tumbler with a sharp edge when she doesn’t use 
her cutter with the scallops on it. I should think Mrs. 
Jarvis would scallop her sugar cakes. I think Harry 
Would like this one better if she had. What a pity she 
didn’t!” 

These opinions had been expressed in an undertone 
and with great deliberation, and her steps had kept 
pace with her words; so that, as she spoke the last one, 
she found herself standing still, looking at the cake in 
her hand. Finally she said: “TI believe ['ll scallop it 
for him.” So she took out a row of bites all around 


said Susy; ‘Good afternoon,” and off 





She had now reached home, and walking into the 
kitchen she set the pail down on the table and passed 
into the sitting-room, where Harry, a dear little fellow 
of four years, sat in a great chair with a picture book 
open in his lap. 
Susy was a plucky little girl, and though burdened 
by asense of meanness, she walked up to Harry, and 
laying the poor little cake, now so small as to be hid- 
den in the grasp of her hand, on the open page, said: 
“Mrs, Jarvis sent you this, and I thought you'd like it 
better if I sealloped it for you.” 
The littie brother smiled out of his heavy eyes, and 
so accustomed was he to look up to Susy in everything, 
that his baby mind was far from suspecting that he had 
been wronged, 30 breaking it he said, “Susy, have a 
piece, too?” But Susy couldn't stand such generosity 
in face of her own selfishness, and quickly saying: “ No, 
Harry, she gave me one, too,’ ran out of the room 
into the next one, where Der mother stood with a look 
of deep grief on her face. Through the open door she 
had witnessed the seene, and with a mother’s quickness 
head understood the whole affair, and did not need her 
| little daughter's explanation, which Susy poured out 
| with many bitter tears. 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Oh, mamma, I know I’m a mean little girl, but some- 
how it didn’t seem so mean when T first made up my 
mind to seatlon it.” 

**My darling, the tempter is very sharp; he knows if 
he allows the tempted to see the full extent of the 
wrong he 
succeed with very many of his victims,” said Mrs. Lee. 

You know I have often spoken to you of this bad 
| habit of selfishness, and 1 know you have tried hard to 
| conquer it; but you see by this afternoon’s failure how 
| careful you must be if you are to escape the snares that 
Satan spreads for your feet. See how he makes things 
appear entirely different from what they really are. 
Always pray, my daughter, for that wisdom by which 
you may see things as they are in the sight of God." 

Mrs. Lee kissed her penitent little daughter, and sent 
her to amuse Harry, to whom she made a full. con- 
fession, but the little fellow couldn’t be made to under- 
stand anything of Susy’s distress, and would only say, 
‘**T does love ‘em scalloped best, dear Susy.”’ 





THE STORY OF A BEAUTY. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


DARE say you have never noticed me, just 

because I'm a wee bit of a fly, and don’t often 
come out in the glare of day. But if you little people 
don’t see me, wise, gray-headed men, whom you call 
Naturalists—whatever that long name means—admire 
me very much, and have writtena good dealabout me, 
besides naming me Golden Eye. 

That’s a fine name for one so small, but T have a right 
to it, for my eye looks like bright gold, and in fact I'm 
very beautiful altogether. I don’t say this to boast of 
course, for I can’t help it, I didn’t make inyself, 1 was 
made by the same Creator who made you, and the 
beauty he gives us is not for us to feel proud of, you 
know. 

And in fact—as to boasting—when Teome to tell you 
my story, you'll find that I haven't much te brag of, 
in my own conduct. 

I came to life—not a beautiful Golden Eye—but an 
ugly looking worm. I was fully as ugly as I looked, 





and all I cared for was to eat. Eat, eat, all day. It did 
seem to me that I never could get enough. So hungry 


and fierce I was, that when I could not find any smaller 
insect, IT would fight with my own family and eat 
them. 

But my favorite food was aphides—I suppose you 
know they are tiny atoms of insects—and when I had 
eaten their juices I used to cover myself with their 
skins till I was entirely hidden by them. This droll 
covering protected me from my enemies, you know. 





the cake, deep ones, too, and then walked on, still 
gazing at the now scalloped cake lying in her hand. ‘“T | 
don’t think it tastes like mine after all,” she said. 

I do not believe Miss Susy felt quite easy in her mind | 
after her disinterested efforts to please her brother, | 
but she bolstered up her sinking spirits with a repeti- 
tion of her opinion that “‘ he would like it better so.” 

Still growing more and more uncomfortable, she 
said, very slowly and quite reluctantly: ‘I don’t know 
that Harry will like it so after all. Last night he chose | 
one without any scallops I know, and I wish I had left 
it alone. Well, the best I can do now will be to take 
the scallops off and make it look as nice as I can.” 

So, with great caution and skill, Susy nibbled the 
cake all around, and after a while succeeded in making 
it as round as at first, but the cookie had suffered con- 
siderably by these changes, and was now quite reduced 
in size. Susy drew a long breath and burried on, at 
quite a rapid pace, and soon came in sight of her home, 

Then she remembered that she must explain the 
reason why the cake was trimmed off. Here was a | 
pretty bad fix, and one that she had not reckoned for; | 
so she turned the situation over in her mind and came | 
to the conclusion, that as the matter stood, she must 
scallop the cake once more so as to make a fair reason 
for its appearance. This time she was very careful to 
make her bites small and far between, and having 
finished her work of decoration she trudged on. But 
Susy felt very tired somehow, and the pail was very 
heavy, and though she swallowed again and again, 
there still remained a very unpleasant Jump in her 
throat. ‘One of the scallops, perhaps,” thought Susy. 








Well, in this greedy way, doing nothing but eat and 
grow, I lived a long time, what to you is about two 
weeks. All of a sudden my hunger left me, and I be- 
gan to feel very odd. I felt that something strange 
was going to happen to me, though I knew no more 
than you what a wonderful change was coming. But 
I felt that I must have a home at once, so I went to 
work te make one. Now I can’t build, you know, I 
can only spin, so I made a house of silk, as big as a 
small pin, and packed myself all snug and tight into it. 

Then I went to sleep, at least I don’t remember any- 
thing till [found myself very uneasy and wild to get 
out. I burst open my snug house and came out. And 
hbebold, I had changed into a beautiful fly! I stood on 
a leaf and looked around me, unfolding my wings, and 
gradually getting used to being a fly, for you know it 
was a great change from being a worm. 

I found that my new body was a delicate green, just 
the color of leaves in June, I’ve heard my admirers 
say. Then I had four exquisite wings, much longer 
than my body, changeable green and pink, and so 
gauzy and thin that I am sometimes called Lacewing 
Fly. 

But my eyes are my greatest beauty, and when I am 
put into one af those droll things that men call micro- 
scopes, you can see them very well, though to your eye 
alone they look like specks of gold, as I said before. 
Through the microscope you can see that they are 
round and full, like half a marble, and they look as if 
covered with emeralds and rubies, the colors sparkling 
and changing all the time. 


is trying to get them to do, he never would | 


how my cate provide for their children. You know 
we small mothers never have the pleasure of seeing 
our own babies. In fact, we generally die before they 
live. But we are as fond of them as other mothers of 
theirs, and we are careful to arrange nice, comfortable 
cradles for the little ones. None take more pains than 
we Golden Eyes. We never stick our eggs into some 
crack, or leave them on the ground, or throw them 
into the water—by no means! Each tiny atem of an 
egg has its own white column to stand on, and so is 
lifted above any dusty leaf or stem, 

This is how we fix them. First we hunt upa quiet 
place for our nursery, where the eggs will not be likely 
to be disturbed. Then the mother drops a tiny bit of 
a sort of white gum, which she has packed away in her 
body, and at once draws it out into a little white stem 
half an inch long. On the top of this she lays a snow 
white egg, sticks it with another dab of the gum, and 
there it is, safe and sound, till the baby breaks out. 

We always put a good many of these dainty cradles 
near together, and men, who think they’re so very 
wise, have often takem home the whole fumily, ex- 
amined them, and called them—what do you think ?— 
The seed cups of mosses! I must admit they do look 
something like mosses, and nobody would suspect 2 
live worm baby was curled up in the tiny white egg. 

T have little to complain of in the treatment I have 
received from men, though the prying Naturalists do 
30 delight in putting us into the microscope, and turn- 
ing a strong light on us. But there’s one thing I do 
feel hurt about, and that is the name these musty book- 
men have given us. I can’t pronounce it--though for 
that matter I can’t pronounce anything—but I've seen 
it in the big day books, and here it is. 

Chrysopa Vulgaris! 

Now do you think such a delicate, beautiful creature 
asITam ought to be loaded down with an ugly name, 
five times as long as T am myself? 

It don't help matters that these words mean some- 
thing, for if the first one means Golden Eye, I almost 
know the last one means Vulgar. 

What would you do about it? 





PUZZLES. 


A CROSSWORD. 
My first is in John, but not in Revelation, 
My second is in Luke, but not in Lamentations, 
My third is in Daniel, but not in Hosea, 
My fourth is in Genesis, but not in Isaiah, 
My fifth isin Peter, but not in Obadiah, 
My sixth is in Psalms, but not in Jeremiah. 
My whole is the name of a book of the Old Testament. 
Nox. 
A CHARADE. 
To form my name three well-known names combine, 
Though each ef them is mightier than mine. 
My first bears rule above the sway of kinga, 
Lifts up the good, or to debasement. brings 
The proud and boastful——strikes more fatal blows 
Than warriors’ swerds when hosttle armies close. 
And yet whose power, though seemingly so great, 
Without my next & as a feather’s weight. 
My second, master of my first and third, 
Commands thein both, and they obey his word. 
At will he guides them, and his will they do, 
The fisst on land, the last on ocean blue. 
Without my first all history were lost, 
Without my third no ocean could be crossed. 
Tell now my whole, name of a nobiec art, 
Then will appear those of each separate part 
My first two together express and no more 
What my second alone to become hath the power, 
But can never become, howe’er much desired, 
Till my whole by my second is fully acquired, 
Then will my second possess all the three, 
And my first two will show what my second will be. 
Go. W. &. 
ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA. 
38 letters. 
13, 35, 38, 37, 22, is a planet. e 
6, 20, 30, 24, 37, 20, 16, 23, isa star mentioned in the Old Teasta- 
ment. 
8, der to 31, 2, is that star which is denominated the “ dog 
star. 
6, 15, 4, 6, 5, 14, 17, isa star of the first magnitude. 
27, 5, 18, 19, 31, winds between the Great and Lesser Bears. 
DO, 34, 6, 20, 18, and 6, 29, 1, 3, 20, 28, 11, 38, are 2, 21, 37,7, 27, 36, 
with which Bootes is pursuing the Grear Bear around the 
pole of the heavens. 
5, 26, 12, 20, 6, 19, 10, 9, 31, 38, is the effect of the atmosphere on 
the rays of light. 
2, 28, 12, 33, 14, 26,7, is the number of degrees between the 
head of Hercules and the equator. 
The whole is an important scientific event which will take 
place in 1874. Mary Knox. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. To scrape. a tree, a wild turnip. 
2. Turns obliquely, poetical writ ng, to bisect, to mintster ta. 
3. To exist, wicked, sinful, a man’s name. 
4. A German river, a parent, a source, a country of Edom. 
Wm. Dinwoopir. 
GENESEE SPELLING. 
Dedicated to “* Wheelbarrow.” 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRII. ? 
Enigma.—Sun. Bye. Bie Gears, eve. . 


Square Word.— AR 
AREA 
REAR 
E R 


L 
BENNY, Vivo. Puss DARWIN. 
Union Enigma.—Marriage.—VIvo. 
Double ‘am.— Rationalistically. 


Anagri 
Hidden _Implements.—Drag. Rake. Hoe. Fork. Plow.—BUNNY, 





There's another thing L.want to tell you, and that is 


ANNIE, Vivo. 
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Aprin 23, 1873. 


Scientific and Sanitary, 


THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 

CORRESPONDENT writes at some length 
vAN to convince us that there is no such truth in 
nature as that expressed by the terms conservation, 
persistence or indestructibility of energy. As he does 
not convince us of anything but the difference between 
his opinion and ours, matters remain as they were. 
Without disrespect to anybody, we take this opportu- 
nity to say, that the brief space accorded to scientitic 
und sanitary matters in the Christian Union does not 
permit us to engage in controversy. 





THE BURNING PIT. 
NEWSPAPER has been sent us, containing 
L a long account of the sinking of a shaft in 
Belgium, to the depth of 37,810 feet, and of an ex- 
plosion at the bottom, followed by a sudden eruption 
of lava, overflowing the shaft and the surrounding 
country, and continuing up to the date of the com- 
munication, which professes to come from the U. 8, 
Consul at Bruges. In answer to an inquiry, we say 
that the story is a palpable hoax. No such depth has 
ever been reached in Belgium or anywhere else by 
human art. The interest of such stories—and literature 
nbounds in them—lies in the greater or less success 
with which the details are elaborated so as not to con- 
tradict too obviously known physical laws. When Mr. 
Hale, in his clever sketch of The Brick Moon, described 
the power by which his moon was hurled into space as 
necumulated by the long-continued revolution of fly- 
wheels, he spoiled the story; because every common 
workman could detect the mechanical absurdity in- 
volved. The famous Moon Iloar of Richard Adams 
Locke, and some of the romances of Poe, are, perhaps, 
the best examples of consistency and quasi probability 
in such compositions. This Belgian artificial volcano 
is less skilfully manufactured. For instance, in sinking 
the shaft, it is said, the miners were protected from the 
intense heat by « compound of selenite, alum, and 
sulphate of copper, with which their naked bodies were 
incrusted. Of course, this plastering up of the pores 
would be fatal. Again, it is said, that no water was 
met with after the depth of 9,000 feet had been passed ; 
and the terrible eruption of lava is ascribed to centri- 
fugal force; whereas, the explosive force of volcanic 
emissions is undoubtedly supplied by steam, and cen- 
trifugal force, if it threw a columnof lava seven miles 
upwards, would not leave it to flow off quietly on the 
surface. More accurate knowledge on these and a few 
other points would have enabled the author to im- 
prove his ingenious burlesque. 
THE CAVE DWELLERS OF FRANCE. 
N a recent address before the new French 
| Association for the Advancement of Science, M. 
Paul Broca sums up the deductions to be made con- 
cerning the manners, arts and institutions of the Trog- 
lodytes or Cave-dwellers of the southwest of France, 
from the remains which have been discovered in that 
region. By acute and valid reasoning, it is shown that 
these people were not nomads; that they lived by the 
ehase and by fishing, their principal weapons in these 
pursuits being the bow and the spear or harpoon, in- 
eluding the dart and the dagger. There is no evidence 
that they used vegetable food, except certain mortars 
which some suppose to have been used for grinding 
grain; but, in the absence of all indications that they 
were acquainted with agriculture, it is believed that 
these mortars are employed to pound fish or grind pig- 
ments. They harpooned the salmon oniy; but they 
hunted animals of every size, from the little bird to the 
mammoth, principally, however, the aurochs, reindeer, 
horse, and ox. They probably cooked their meat be- 
neath the ashes. Their favorite morsel was the brain 
or the marrow. They were not cannibals, and probably 
not warlike. All their engravings and carvings re- 
present the human figure as nude; but, as M. Broca 
well remarks, the Greeks did the same, and the dis- 
covery of needles in abundance (made of bone and 
horn) indicates that they wore clothes. Ornaments 
they certainly wore, and probably tattooed themselves. 
No traces of a religion are discovered, unless certain 
dalismans or amulets may deserve that name. They 
feasted at burials; had orders of chiefs; knew how to 
keep tally, and cultivated engraving and sculpture in 
stone, bone and horn. Their work is sometimes very 
spirited and accurate, but generally poor, particularly 
‘when the human figure is the subject. Animals they 
seem to have studied with more success. 


PROFESSOR HENRY. 


T is a good thing occasionally to rescue from the 
obscurity of the small scientific circle and to bring 
Torward to a wider publicity the achievements of 
our great investigators. People in general are apt to 
give and withhold credit carelessly, and thus cheat the 
patient disciple of science of the only reward the world 
can bestow—the linking of his name with the truth he 
has made known. Professor Joseph Henry, now Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution and President of 
ethe National Academy of Sciences, was the first to re- 
sume in this country, nearly half a century ago, the 
work of systematic experimental investigation in 
Physics, which Franklin had begun. The Popular 
Science Monthly for April gives a catalogue of his 
original works, showing that to him we owe the dis- 
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covery of principles in electro-magnetism, without 
which the telegraph would have been impracticable; 
the thorough exposition of the laws of acoustics, as ap- 
plied to churches and public halls; most important and 
delicate researches into molecular attraction, in liquids 
aud solids, and into the phenomena of radiant and re- 
flected heat; and many other careful and acute obser- 
vations, which contain the germs of the great modern 
discoveries in physies. Professor Tyndall recently ex- 
pressed his regret that so successful and admirably 
qualified an investigator as Henry should have been 
diverted by the duties of administration’in connection 
with the Smithsonian Institution, from the path of 
original scientific inquiry; but those who can measure 
the remarkable, and in some respects, unique influence 
upon “ the increase and diffusion of knowledge” of that 
institution which Professor Henry has shaped and con- 
ducted for a quarter of a century, in the face of many 
obstacles and limitations, will be ready to admit that 
there are two sides to the question. 
say which could better be spared, the keen inquirer or 


| 


| deepest recesses of his nature, 


It is difficult to | 


the wise director; and we can only be grateful that the | 
long and honorable life of the subject of this para- | 


graph has given us a foll man's work in each depart- 
ment. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS, 


HE Power or ELogvence.—In the Life of Samuel 


J. May, just issued, it is told that at a picnic at Spot Pond | 


he met Daniel Webster for the first time. The pond was full 


| 


of lilies, which the ladies of the party were very anxious to | 


have, but there was no boat, and the flowers were quite out 
of reach. They complained so persistently of their disap- 
pointment, that Mr. Webster at last said: * Oh, that I were as 
young as I was a few years ago! 
of the pond until I found some boat or boards by which to 
reach and gather those lilies.’"". No sooner had he spoken than 
off started all the young men, excepting May, to find, if they 
could, boat or boards. May waited, while the ladies shot at 
him glances of surprise and contempt, till his companions 
were out of sight, and then coolly waded in above his waist, 
gathered an armful of lilies, and came back dripping to dis- 
tribute his prize, to receive cheers, thanks and tender expres- 
sions of anxiety lest he should suffer for his gallantry. Mr. 
Webster was loudest of all in his praise. Mr. May continues 
his narrative as follows: ‘ Ah, sir,”’ said I, “the ladies owe 
these lilies less to my gallantry than to your eloquence. I 
could not stand unmoved by your appeal.” “ Never before,” 
Mr. Webster exclaimed, ‘* never before have I gained a lily by 
my eloquence.” * No, sir.” T rejoined, “‘but it has often 
been crowned with laurels.” 

THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE FERRYMAN.—A philoso- 
pher stepped on board a ferryboat to cross a stream; on the 
passage he inquired of the ferryman if he understood arith- 
metic. The man looked astonished. “ Arithmetic? No, sir, 
never heard of it before."”. The philosopher replied: I am 
very sorry, for one quarter of your life is gone.” A few 
minutes after, he asked the ferryman: *“ Do you know any- 
thing of mathematics’’’ The boatman smiled, and replied: 
“No.” “ Well, then,”’ said the philosopher, * another quarter 
of your life is gone.’ A third question was asked the ferry- 
man: * Do you understand astronomy?" ‘Oh, no, no! never 
heard of such a thing.” ‘* Weil, my friend, then another 
quarter of your life is gone.” 


up, pulled off his coat, and asked the philosopher, with great 
earnestness of manner: “Sir, can you swim?” * No,” said 
the philosopher. ** Well, then,” said the ferryman, “ your 
whole life is lost; for the boat is going to the bottom.”’ 

THe RerormeD Crows.—Colonel B—— had one of 
the best farms near the Illinois River. About a hundred 
acres of it were covered with waving corn. When it came up 
in the spring, the crows seemed determined on its entire de- 
struction. When one was killed, it seemed as though a dozen 


Just at this moment the boat | stile alia alk ae 
ran ona rock, and was sinking, when the ferryman jumped | CROCE EER CSUR? hicago. 


I would ransack the shores | 





came to its funeral; and theugh the sharp crack of the rifie | 
often drove them away, they always returned with its echo. | 


The colonel at length became weary of throwing grass, and 
resolved on trying the virtue of stone. He sent to the drug- 
gist’s for a gallon of alcohol, in which he soaked a few quarts 
of corn, and scattered it over his field. The blacklegs came 
and partook with their usual relish, and, as usual, they were 
pretty weil “ corned;"’ and there followed a strange cawing, 
and cackling, and strutting, and swaggering. When the boys 


attempted to catch them, they were not a little amused at | 


their staggering gait and their zigzag way through the air. 
At length they gained the edge of the woods, and there, being 
joined by a new recruit which happened to be sober, they 
united at the top of their voices in haw, haw, hawking, and 
shouting either praises or curses of alcohol, it was difficult to 
tell which, as they rattled away without rhyme or reason. 
But the colonel savéd his corn: as soon as they became sober 
they set their faces steadfastly against alcohol—not another 
kernel would they touch in his field, 

YounG MAN, DEPEND ON YouR Own Errorts.—Fight 
your own battles. Hoe your own row. 
one, and you will succeed a thousand times better than these 
who are always beseeching some one’s patronage. No one will 
ever help you as you can help yourself, because no one will be 
so heartily interested in your affairs. The first step will not be 
such a long one, perhaps; but, carving your own way up the 
mountain, you make each one lead to another, and stand firm 
in that while you chop out still another. Men who have made 
their fortunes are not those who had five thousand dollars 
given them to start with, but started fair with a well-earned 
dollar or two. Men who have by their own exertions ac- 
quired fame have not been thrust into popularity by puffs, 
begged or paid for, or given in friendly spirit. 


outstretched their hands and touched the public heart. Men 


Ask no favorsof any | 


They have | 


who win love do their own wooing, and I never knew aman to | 
fail so signally as one who had induced hisaffectionate grand- | 


mamma to speak a good word for him. Whether you work 
for fame, for love, for money, or for anything else, work with 
your hands, heart, and brain. 
you will conquer. Never let any man have it to say, “J have 
dragged you up.’’ Too many friends hurt a man more than 
none at all.—Grace Greenwood, 

CALLING A Boy 1n THE Mornina.—The Cennecticut 
editor who wrote the following, evidently knew what he was 


Say “I will!’ and some day | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





talking about: Calling a boy up in the morning can hardly 
be classed under the head of “ pastimes,” especially if the boy 
is fond of exercise the day before. And it is a little singular 
that the next hardest thing to getting a boy out of bed is 
getting him into it. There is rarely a mother who is a success 
at rousing a boy. All mothers know this, so do their boys 
And yet the mother seems to go at itin the right way. She 
opens the stair door and insinuatingly observes: ‘* Johnn | Fad 
There is no response, “Johnny.” Stillno response. Then there 
is a short, sharp ** John,” followed a moment later by a long 
and emphatic * John Henry.”’ A grunt from the upper regions 
signities that an impression haa been made, and the mother en- 
couraged, adds, ** You'd better be getting down here to your 
breakfast, young man, before I come up there, an’ give you 
something you'll feel.”” This so startles the young man that 
he immediately goea to sleep again. And the operation has to 
bo repeated several times. A father knows nothing about the 
trouble, Hemerely opens his mouth asa soda bottle ejecta 
its cork, and the John Henry” that cleaves the air of that 
stairway goes into that boy like electricity, an@ pierces the 
And he pops out of that bed 
lown the stairs, with a promptness 
rely a boy allows himself to dis- 
About once a year is believed 
He 


and into his clothes, and 
that is commendable. It is 
regard the paternal summons. 
ix consistent with the rules of health, 

mnany steps by his thoughtfulness. 


to be as often as 


saves his father a great 


—When, one day, weary with the cares of state, Gar- 
ret Davis, the Senator from Kentucky. was snoozing in hia 
chair, his name illed to vote. A neighbor punched his 
ribs and said: “ Wake up, Mr. Davis: your name is called.” 
Half-unconscious, the Kentuckian rose and asked the Vioe- 
President what they were yoting on. The Vice-President ex- 
plained that it was a railroad Bill in Kansas. “ Weil,’’ said 
Mr. Davis, in that shrill voice and pointed manner of his, 
“what I want to know before I vote is the amount of steal- 
age in this Bill.” Whereupon the great and good Pomeroy 
arose, his face beaming all over with the smiles only a clear 
conscience can produce, and said: ‘If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will permit me, I will explain. I have thoroughly in- 
vestigated the Bill, sir, and L assure you if there is any stealing 
in it I cannot findit.” “ All right, Mr. President,’’ responded 
Senator Davis, “if the Senator from Kansas can't find any 
stealage, I'm satisfied there is none there.”" (Laughter.) 


was c 


—A Presbyterian gentleman was engaged in mar- 
riagc to a Baptist lady. They were sitting together on the 
eve of their contemplated union, when the gentleman re- 
marked: “I have been looking forward with sweet anticipa- 
tions to two events in our future life.’” “What are those 
events?"’ inquired the lady. ‘ The first is, when you and I 
shall be united in holy matrimony,” said the gentleman. 
** And pray what is the second ?"’ continued the lady. “When 
our first child shall be baptized,’’ responded the gentleman. 
““My child shall not be baptized,’’ said the lady. ‘* My child 
shall be baptized,” replied the gentleman. ‘I have only to 
say, in conclusion,’ remarked the lady,“ your child shall never 
be my child. Good evening, sir.” And she left.— Religions 
Herald. 

—The late Clement Webster used to tell of a mode- 
rator of a New Hampshire town-meeting, in the days of Levi 
Woodbury and Isaac Hill, who, finding a Whig vote in the 
ballot-box, took it out and held it up before the assembled 
electors, and indignantly demanded to know “ who threw this 
Federal vote?"’ The guilty voter lacked sufficient courage to 
avow the act in that Democratic crowd, and the moderator 
remarked: “I thought it was a mistake, and I'll throw it 
out.”” The story is recalled to mind by a report of a recent 
When the moderator tipped 
over the hat, he’found 2,000 ballots therein, but as there were 
but 1,500 names on his tally sheet, he concluded there must 
have been some mistake. He was quick at figures and ready 
at expedients, so he just threw out promiscuously the 500 
superfluous tickets, and declared the result from a count of 
what remained. 

—Two young princes, the sons of Archduke Charles, 
of Austria, had a warm dispute in the presence of no less a 
person than the Emperor himself. Greatly excited, one said 
to the other: ** You are the greatest ass in Vienna!" Highiy 
offended at a quarrel in his presence, the Emperor interrupt- 
ed them, saying, with indignation: ** Come, come, young gen- 
tlemen, you forget that I am present.” 


—The New York World estimates that there are 
25,000 women in this city earning their living in other than 
domestic employments. Of these, 1,800 are milliners, 12,000 
artificial flower makers, 20,000 in the hoop-skirt manufac- 
torics, 12,000 in the hatting trade, 9,000 tailoresses, while seve- 
ral thousand work in book-binderies, and large numbers are 
employed making parasols and umbrellas and in other minor 
trades. 

—It is told of a young gentleman, whom a maiden 
liked but father didn’t, that at a reasonable hour the old gent 
mildly intimated that the time for retiring had arrived. “1 
think you are correct, my dear sir,” answered nineteenth 
century, modestly. ‘“* We have been waiting over an hour for 
you to put yourself in your little bed,””. The father retired 
thoughtfully. 

—When George Wither, the Puritan poet, was taken 
prisoner by the Cavaliers, there was a general disposition dis- 
played to hang him at once; but Sir John Denham saved his 
life by saying to Charles I., ‘‘I hope your majesty will not 
hang poor George Wither, for as long as he lives it ean't be 
said that I am the worst poet in England.” 


—Mrs. Lubin has been installed as pastor of a West- 
ern pulpit. Sweet is the savor of her name and sweet her 
sanctity. ‘*No doubt,”’ says the Boston Globe, “there will 
be some extracts from her sermons.” 


~The Presbyterian says that, in 1855, Mr. Cobden 
heard the following petition in a Scotch Church: “O Lord, 
we thank thee that thou hast brought the Pope into trouble, 
and we pray that thou would’st be mercifully pleased to in- 
crease the same.” 

A fond father recently wrote: ‘It generally takes 
twenty years of training to eradicate the word ‘ nice’ from a 
woman’s yocabulary. Tho Falls of Niagara, the Psalms of 
David, and the progress of the human race were all ‘nice’ 
to my eldest till she got married.” 

—The fact that the old Greeks used to laugh over the 
same good jokes that we do, leads Dr. Hopkins to remark that 
“Trish bulls were once calves in Greece.” —Advance, 
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Selection S, 


A MORMON WOMAN IN POLY- 
GAMY. 


{From Mrs. Stenhouse’s Lecture on Life in Utah.) 





YHE was proud to say that the Mor- 
h) mon women did not willingly accept 
polygamy. They were betrayed into 
obeying a revelation which was said to 
come from God, which made it ney aing 
to their salvation and exaltation in hes 
ven that they should give to their ce 
bands other wives, even though that act 
of obedience should crucify themselves ; 
and they were betrayed by that abnega- | 


tion which women have always shown in | 


a religious cause. The more alluring 
doctrine of a kinship of spirit, the asser- 
tion that all women must have husbands 
in order to be saved, and that true mar- 
riage was not for the time only, but for 
all eternity, was taught. 

The first symptom of coming polygamy 
that is perceivable by the first wife is 
generally a little quiet sighing on the 
part of the husband. 
serious. 


the faith. He goes regularly to church. 
He becomes concerned about his future | 
kingdom. ‘Coming events cast their | 


shadows before.” If in good circum- | 


stances, he is certain to bring home some 
present, and he tells his “sweet little} 
wife”? how much he loves her, that “* she 


in her affection.” When a wife in Utah 
hears this kind of laugnage, she may be 
certain that there is another revelation | 
awaiting her. The affectionate husband 
becomes very reflective and obse ving. 
His Brother Jones has three wives 
Brother Smith, two, and Brother sieht 
son, Who has not been half so many years 
in the cherch as he has, has even four | 
wives, while he—poor man—has only 
one. He then begins very gently with, | 
“This will never do, my dear, we are not | 
living our religion. 
afraid that the anger of the Lord will be 
kindled against us."”. He makes his wife | 
feel that it is as much her duty as it is 
his. He asks his wife which of all the | 
young girls of her acquaintance would | — 
make a good wife—a pleasant companion | 
for her—one who would respect her. He 
mentions a half dozen, one of whom he | 
has determined upon, and that one is 
selected. The wife, of course, is not de-| 
ceived; she feels that opposition is use- 
less. Soon the husband has meetings to 
attend, business engagements after busi- 
ness hours. He is seen walking or riding 
with a young girl, and the wife finds that 
it is nothing new, and then she feels that 
she has been deceived, and her idol is 
broken. If a man has twenty wives, he 
makes the last believe that she is his first 
aud ouly true love, 

There is a class of women in Utah pro- 
fessedly devoted to polygamy, as they 
are to faith in Christ, who act as drill 
sergeants to the other women. These 
lead Mormon polygamie society and get 
up memorials to Congress, etc. They 
form what is called the female relief 
society, and to women who object to 
marriage they say, ‘‘Would it not be 
better for you to be one of the officers of 
a fine ship of war than to be the captain 
of asmall fishing smack?” meaning it is 
better to be one of the wives of a great 
man than the only wife of an obscure 
man. 

A broken-hearted wife went to Miss 
Eliza R. Snow—one of the wives of Brig- 
ham Young—and told her the misery of 
her life. “TI cannot endure it,” exclaim- 
ed the unhappy woman. ‘But you 
must endure it,’’ replied her comforter. 
“Tt will kill me. I know it will!” she 
uttered, in despair. “Then you will 
wear a martyr’s crown, sister,’ replied 
this soulless woman. 

In Utah it is no uncommon thing to 
tnd a wife’s own sister er sisters brought 
home as wives, and some mothers have 
been obliged te give their own daughters 
to be wives of their husbands. Brigham 
Young once admitted to Hepworth Dixon 
that he saw no objection to brothers and 
sisters marrying 

Mrs. Stenhouse told the funny story of 
Sister Picknel’s funeral The following 
was Bishop Hardg’o>#ermon: ‘“ Wal, 
bruthrun and sistets, you are all here, I 
’spose, and so we'll begin. Wal, our sis- 
ter is dead; let her rest. Our sister has 








He becomes very | 
His mind is evidently occupied. | 
He exhibits a more than usual zeal for | 
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I am sometimes | MA 


she's dead we'll let her rest. 


his young wife. 


now they’ve done it. 
to her husband, 
know'd that she’d a bin such a torment | 
he'd never a married her. Ain't that so, 
Brother Picknel?" ‘* That’s so, bishop.” 
‘Wal, Brother Picknel, have you got | 


She was a torment 





| but 1 '’spose I ought ter say sum'‘at, and 
if Ido I shall be sure to offend some of | 
| the sisters, so I ’spose we'd better close 
the meetin’.””. Thus ended the funeral 


service. 





DIED. 

| TRAIN.—Died, at New Haven, Conn., April i0th, 

| Mrs. LUCLA LUAVEN WORTH, widow of the late Rev. 
ASA M. TRAIN, of Milford, Conn., aged 76 years. 





| GUNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN | 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


BETW = NEW YORK AND — 
JALLING AT CORK HARBO 


FROM NEW york. 
| pete. “Wed. Apl 4 CALABRIA...Sat. Apl. 19 
oe 


.Wed. May 7 ABYSSINIA..Sat. May 10 | 
ALGERIA...Wed. “° 14/BATAVIA....Sat.. °° 17 
And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York. 

Steamers marked * do not carry steerage pas- | 
sengers. 

RATES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, #80, $100 and $13), 
| | gold, according to accommodation. ‘Tickets to Pa- 


| ris, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favor- 
shi sart.’? . iin « , | 
fills his heart,”’ and that he “is so happy | Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. Through | 


able terms. ‘Stee rage, $30, currency 


bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, 
Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and for 
Mediterranean ports. For freight = cabin pas- 


Green; for steerage passage, . No. ‘Il Broadwoy, 
‘rinity Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


Prok LIVERPOOL (via Queenstown), 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY will despatch one of their first- | 
class full-power iron screw steamships from 


| Pier No. 46 North River, every Wednesday, 


s follows: 
MINNESOTA, Capt: T. F. FREEMAN, 


NHATTAN, Capt. Pricr, J 
WISCONSIN, Capt.T.W. FREE 
NEVADA, —— Foitsyrit.. 

YYOMING, Capt. PRICE..... “) May 21, at 13, 
IDAHO, Capt. oneas.. rr 33, at: f 1 
= massage, 280 gold. Steerage passage (Office 
| No. 29 Broadway), = eurrency. For freight or 
cabin paamee =e rly t 
wl YAMS & GUION, No. bad Wail St. 





Largest Organ Establishment in ‘the World. 


_7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 
THE CHLEBRATHD 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything 
that is new and novel. The leading improvements 
in Organs were introduced first in this establiah- 
ment. 

Established 1846, 


Send for INustrated Catalogue. 


SEYMOUR’S 
Shears and Scissors. 


THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST. 
EXTRA QUALITY. CROCUS POLISH. 
SENT BY MAIL, PREPAID. 

Family Size, $1.2 Ladies’ Scissors, $1. 

Send P. O. Order or Draft. 

Sold everywhere. State where you saw this when 
you w 
HENKY SEYMOUR & CO., ® Rose St., N. 


NANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 


May and June. Best for the northern eimete. 
Packed to ca rrp ions distances. By mail, 100, 50 cts. 
By Express, 1,¢ 

dress, s. G RAY, Norwalk, Huron Co., | Ohio. 


AS GENTS WANTED for popular vend 
vy porting subscription books on very favorable 
For Circulars, etc., address J. B. LIPPIN- 

Corr & CO., Publishers, Philadel phia. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our useful patent. 
articles needed by every man and woman. 
Large profits, quick Le Send for circulars. 


ae Philadel Iphia, Pa. 
OC Xe) \(\() AGENTS WANTED. Samples 


sent free by mail. Two newarticles, 
salable as flour. Addreas 


N. iH. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 
FAMILY Pe a for marking 


Cards, ete. 

One or eon ‘amily. Mov- 

PRINTER, | « gee amusing, and 
vi t young. et 

Printer, $1 Si : Silver, "81 3. with Ink and 
~— Nyy a “kL by =" Cotdiay & tn i 
Agents wanted toldin O-, } 
Kilby St., Boston. - 


WANTED. IMMEDIATELY, 
100 more young men and Jadies to fit ina 
selves for permanent situations as book- 
Boe Ts, saleamen, teachers of penmanship, ctc., at 
ary “of $800 to os 500 a year. Situations guaran- 
teed. Addreas BB, President Business 
College, ¢ Oberlin, "Ono. 








EA.—TEA AGENTS wanted in town and 
— Se oe or get up club _—— for 
the pany in America; i 


suffered and made others suffer, but now 
She opened 
the door to the devils and let them in| Zo be had at all Bookstores. or will be sent bj 
five years ago when her husband took 
I told her then they 
would kill her if she did not take care,and| BEECHER’S SERMONS: 


and I guess if he’d a 


| anything to say?” “ Not as I know’d on, | 


sage, apply at the Company’s office, No. 4 Bowling | 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





mail on receipt of price. 








special reporter. 
brown English cloth. Single volumes each 


rocco, $5 per vol. 


“A wonderful testimony, not only to the real 
goodness of heart of the great Plymouth preacher, 
| but to the fertility of resource, industry of thought, 
and rare gens | which can keep his regular minis- 
| trations to such a height of average excellence.”— 
| Advance. 
> * « 


| 
| 
| 
} 


‘ These corrected sermons of perhapa the 
greatest of living preachers—a man whose heart is 
| a8 warm and catholic as his abilities are great, and 
whose sermons combine fidelity and scriptural 
truth, great power, glorious imaginati: on, fervid 
rhetoric, and vigorous reasoning, with t: ntense hu- 
| — — pathy and rebust common- -sense,’’— British 
| Quarterly Kevt: 


NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. By! 


GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 


book full of interest and piquancy. 12mo. 


SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH Serres (First Six Series also 
ready). From phonographic reports oy T. J. 
ELLINWOOD, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher's 


Uniformly bound in dark-| French Millinery Goods, 


compiete, price $2.50. Bound in half mo- 


Travel across the American Continent. A | 


J. ROTHSCHIL D, 
J IMPORTER, 
Is now opening the choicest selections 


OF 


Consisting of the leading novel shapes 
Or 
English Straws, French Chips, ete. 
Special Grand Display of 
PARIS 
| Ostrich 


FLOW ERs, 





and Fancy Feathers, 
AIGRETTES, ete. 


| All the new shades in 


Extra English cloth. Fancy stamped covers. | 


Price, $2.00. 


Racy, brilliant, piquant, fullof keen observation 


delineation of scenes on the Paine. in the moun- 
tains, and along the sea. T 


| Mormonism, included in this book, as the most 

graphic and trusiworthy he had ever read. It isa book 

fullof delightful reading all the way through, and, 

a a nut, has many a choice morsel tucked away | 
pn sly corners for those who find them. 





MOTHERLY TALKS with YOUNC 


HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. 


Author. 12mo, Extra English cioth, stamped | 
cover. Price, $2.00. 


These * Talks’ were published in the Household 
Department of the Christian Union during the past 
two years, and are now revised and issued in book 
form, with additional matter, including « large va- 
riety of Choice Cooking Recipes. 

The book covers the whole round of domestic 
| life, and should be read by every young house- 


| keeper. 





| STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art | 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. | 


| 
| and Nature. 

New Edition, with much additional matter. 
4 Uniform with Lectures on Preaching, and 
| Lecturesto Young Men. Price, $1.75. 


paote thousands of copies of this book were sold 
| when it was first published, eighteen years ago, and 
it is one of the most e307 and widely known of 
| r. Beecher’s Works t has been for some years 
out of print. Mr. Beecher, in bis preface to the 
present edition of these papers, says: “They have 
sprung out of a life of rushing activity as bubbles 
— — a mountain stream ; for, as wry. ? 
apes and colors of rocks, trees, and sky, re- 
feet thom for a moment, break and pase away, 80 
} these potter may give a moment’s brightness to 
some solitary hour, even if they go out with one 
reading. 








| 
i 
| ALSO READY. 
H.W. BEECHER’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
LECTURES ON PREACHING, c- 


livered before the Classes in Theology and 
the Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale 





cover, $1.25; half calf, extra or antique, $2.9. 


“What a charming, what a‘ fruity’ volume is 
this last venture of Henry Ward Beecher! The 
“Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read by | 
everybody, layman or clergyman, with delight. We 


entertaining than this book.’’— Boston Globe 

e know of no dozen treatises on the preach: | 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction as is compressed into nis | 
little volume.’’"—N. ¥. Independent. 





LECTURES TO YOUNC MEN. This 
was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
all over the world. Extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.50; half calf, extra or antique, $3. 


“ These lectures are written with all the vigor of 
style and beauty of language which characterize 
everything from the pen of this remarkable man. 
They are a series of fearless dissertations upon 
every-day subjects, conveyed with a power of elo- 
quence and 4 practical ay 80 unique as to 
be oftentimes startling tothe reader of ordinary 
discourses of the kind. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 





ALSO, 


MY WIFE AND I: or. Harry HENpDeER- 
son’s History. A Novel. By HARrRrer 
BEecHER Stowe. TMilustrated by H. L. 
Stephens. 474 pages; extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.75. 

“Common sense against visions; facts against | 
fancies; sanctity against profanity ; virtue against | 
lust; marriage against free love and the isms which 


have become its satellites; these are the subjects 
of this brilliant and powerful fiction.”— Providence 


MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for 
Wives and Mothers. By T. 8. Verpr, A.M., | 
M.D., of Washington, D. C. Handsomely 
printed on fine paper. »eveled boards, extra 
English cloth. 12: 450 pp. Price $2.25. 
Fourth Edition. 

“We mel, the © appecrence of this work with true 
pleasure. ctated by a pure and liberal spirit, 
and will be te boon to many a Zour mother.”’ 
American Medical Observer [Detroit]. 

To be had of all booksellers ; or sent to any address 
postpaid, wpon receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO, 





fae. er at aa is ea OY: 


and pungent statement of facts, picturesque in | 


BEECHER, with Photographic Portrait of the | 


can point to few recent novels which are more 


‘| Bonnets, Ribbons and Silks. 


| 


| 
Great variety in 


. » William H. | 
* | Seward ¢ haracierized her account of Mo rions and 


\SASHES, TIES, LACES, 

| ORNAMENTS, ete. 

Also, the most recherche styles in 

| Paris Bonnets and Bound Hats, 
and of our manufacture. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


58 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
277 Rue St. Denis, Paris. 
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IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS CHANGE. 


iain BROTHERS 


CARPET DEALERS, of 


Fulton Street, Brookiyn, 


Have purchased of 


J.P.CARLL & CO. 
(late Husted & Carll), 
309 FULTON STREET, 


their Stock of 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


Etc., and have 





College. 12mo. Price, extra cloth, stamped | 


REMOVED TO THEIR STORE, 
| 309 FULTON ST. 





We are prepared to meet the demand 
of our large and increasing trade with a 


New and Elegant Stock of 


CARPETS 


Upholstery Coods. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
309 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN 


BLACK SILKS. 


1873. Spring Importation. 


—_— 


CHARLES HEARD & CO., 
301 Grand Street, 


Will offer on MONDAY, April lth, 160 pieces supe- 
rior quality BLACK SILKS, new goods, of re- 
cent importation, and much below regular prices. 


Rich Black Gros De pains. arr .9c., $1, $1 10, 
De Rhine. 





1873. 





pay Super Gros Gra -s 
Satin Finish Gros Grain 

Also, a full line of Spring and Summer Check and 
striped SILKS, from 65c. up. Frienda, customers, 
and strapgors are invited to call and examine. 


CHAS. HEARD & CO., 








27 Park Place, New York, 


301 Grand Street, 
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Financial. 


From Saturday April 12, 
April 19. 











to Saturday 


Wall Street-—Tbe week has been a very trying 
one vo alt who have bad contracts or obligations of 
any kind to meet. The action of the Grand Jury 
in recommending the repeal of the usury taws 


caused a more favorable feeling, and the prospect | 


op Satarday was that the crisis had passed. Itis 
remarkable that only three failures have occurred, 
and itis thought that these will be to a great ex- 
tent retrieved. 


State and Railroad Bonds.—The market for 
State and railroad securities has been stagnant in 
consequence of the enormous rates for money. 
Virginia bonds are firmer, and some foreign orders 
have beén noticed in our market. The Alabama 
Legislature has passed a law to give one straight 7 
per cent. gold bond of the State in exchange for 
four indorsed railroad bonds, and recalling all its 
endorsed railroad bonds. 
liar, if not unprecedented in its provisions, and is 
regarded with considerable distrust. 


Stocks were dull until Friday, when a change 
for the better was apparent, and nearly all the fa- 
vorite kinds went up witha buoyancy which argues 
better times for investors and brokers in the near 
future. 


Gevernment Bonds are a fraction lower, on 
the prospect that gold is coming down. 


Foreign Exchange recovered sharply with the 
change in the money market, and may be quoted 
on a basis of 108 to 109 for prime sterling sixty days’ 
bills. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the weck 


Gold (lowest L734)... -119,118% 11836 117 8s 11834 





U.S. 5s, "81, coup.. pan 11544 115% 11514 11544 
BA TEPER 050 cse. ccorinnssend 11634 11734 11634 116 
U.S. 6s, 81, coup...... onus 12044 120% 119% 119 
U. 8. 5-20, "62, coup.. , 1133 5.113, 117 44,116 ,1163¢ 
UW. GSA DE BORP. «.. 2 ceccecse. 118,117 4 116% 11625 
se, Sy I bccn cccsesesinctocs 119% , 119% ,119, 11844 
U.S. 5-20 65 coup (new).......1164,11614,116'4 116, 115X 
U. 8. 5-20 "67 coup............. 119}¢ 118% ,118% ,118, 117 % 
U.S. 5-20, °68, coup....... . 118,117 & 117,116 Y 6% 
Rives cntscvisccicasae 111} 111 111,110 
U. 8. 10-40, coup...............1184,1184 ,113,112'4, 111K 
U. 8. Currency, 6s - oe ee 114,118 118 ,113 4 113% 
a. 2.0. oe Be... +. +++ 101,100% ,98 5 101 'y ,10034 
eee «1%, 125,120,123, 123 

Rah 550-06 Foss Onabanddenewesaenekeul 64,63 64% lg 


Mirte Meet .......05.- 
Lake Shore........ 





errererrreert (4 $i b eytiy | 
baiecepibee 90% 89% ,91%¢ 92% 


Northwestern..... sane 
Northwestern pref.. 
Rock Island.... 
Pr eee 


cee ccecesccosceeccesoee 76,7936 
. .. 88,86,85 %% 85% 85,8414 
1089<,107, 105% 107 9¢ 10846 

ae ae 5744 








St. Paul pref... wedatis - -738,7244,7 ia 
Central of N. Jersey........... .....--.99,98% 974,99 
Del. Li. & W ....ccccecssecssce s+ 9036, 90 9036 9814 96,99 
Hann. & St. JOB8..... 0.0... eee cece ence ones 4044, 39%, 39% 
H. & St. Jos. pref... . 54,69,55,60 








Union Pacific. . 3%, “K.! 2914 3154 32% 





Panama. naesnae'e -106,110,111,107 ,1063¢ ,109 
Western Ui nion..... . 85% 83% ,795¢ 81 Y B56 
Pacific Mail........... cee ee eee Dt OO DAN 562 50 
Adams’ EXD.......6....00000.c0500++ SD, O5¢ 94,9814 94% 


American Exp............... 
United States Exp...... 
Wells’ Fargo Exp.......... 


- 67,6734 164. 6654 
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OFFICE OF Fisk & HATCH, } 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEw YorK, April 21, 1873. 
The SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, being se 


COMPLETED road— which is one of the GREAT | 


EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINES, commanding al 


large through business, and which, from the 
immense Mineral, Agricultural, and other 
valuable resources of the country it traverses, 
is assured of a very remunerative local traffic 
are among the most substantial and satis- 
factory investment securities in the market; 
and, at the present price, 8i/¢ and accrued 
interest, yield a liberal rate of interest on 
their ‘cost. J : ‘ 

They are in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000; coupon and regietered ; principal and 
interest payable in gold coin in New York; 
interest May and November. 


This law is very pecu- | 


| than sufficient to pay interest on ALL Bonds is- | 


| IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY 
| TARY 


- C996 676 65% 6735 6834 | 





cured by a First Mortgage ona | 


| 


We buy and sell at current market rates the | 


WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. GOLD ! 
BONDS originally negotiated by us, and now | 
quoted at the Stock Exchange, and widely 
known.-as favorite securities in the principal 
money markets. Coupon bonds of $1,000; prin- 
cipal and interest payable in gold coin in New 
York; interest January and July. Price to- 
day, 94°¢ to %. 

“We also buy and sell GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PACIFIC BoNDs, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 
and do a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 





SOMETHING NEw.—We call especial attention 
to the advertisement in another column under 
head of ‘Something New.” All will find it 
greatly for their interest to send for the busi- 
ness there recommended. C. B. Corron & Co. 





10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds, 
KANSAS REGISTERED, County and School | 
Bonds. 
will pay over 12 per cent. on the investment. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 


_ THE CURISTL 
“INDIANAPOLIS, 


=|Bloomington, and Western 


RATILW AY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 
Gold Bonds 
SECURED BY A 


First Mortgage on its Extension. 

The line of this Road, including the Extension, 
is 420 miles, andIS COMPLETED, except jhe short 
distance of % miles between Havana, on the Illi- 
nois River, and the Mississippi. 

A part of the line (202:¢ miles), from Indianapolis 
to Pekin, has been IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION OVER TWO YEARS, and is recognized 
as one of the most important roads coming into the 
City of Indianapolis. Its net earnings are more 


sued by the Company, and its receipts for 1N72 
were more than $395,000 greater than in 
the previous year. 

These Bonds possess vnusnal strength, and we 
recommend them four the following reasons: 

1. THE ROAD IS ALREADY EARNING MORE 
THAN OPERATING EXPENSES AND INTE- 
REST. 

2. THE 


UNFINISHED PORTION OF THE 


LINE WILL BE COMPLETED WITHIN A FEW | 


MONTHS, AND THE ENTIRE ROAD HAS AN 


TO IT. 


MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE RATE OF 


$7,227 PER MILE PER ANNUM, AND MUST | 


REACH 
YEARS 


$10.00 PER MILE WITHIN 
AND CONTINUE PROGRESSIVE. 


TWO 


TRIBU- | 
EARNINGS FOR LAST THREE | 


1N UNION. 
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DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
| terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Strect, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, aguinst cash deposited. or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
ceuntries, and in Pounds sterling for use inany part 
of the world. 
These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
| Suns to meet the requirements of the traveler. 
Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 





MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


| NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


3. THE EFFECT OF SUCH REVENUE UPON | 


THE MARKET VALUE OF 
STOCK OF THE ROAD, 
ITS CONVERTIBLE BONDs, IS OBVIOUS. 

4. THE SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

5. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SUPERIOR, AND 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY 
DEFAULT IN INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, | 
$1,000 each, convertible at option of the holder, and 
may be registered without charge. Price 90 and | 
accrued interest in currency. Coupons, January 
and July 1, free of tax. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Further information furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 
JAY COOKE & Co., |' 
No. 20 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE CAPITAL 





EXCHANGI: 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN 

VIENNA. 

CABLE TRANSFERS, 

CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


il Lombard ™t,., London, 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


ON 


| RAIL Whether you wish to BUY 
SELL, write to 
ROAD 
HASSLER & CO., 
ONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 


Also other choice Securities, at prices that for sale by 


NORTH- WESTERN | LOAN: AGENCY. 


E. SANFORD, SOLICc ITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illineis. 

Money securely loaned for Eastern parties. 
Mortgage on Improved Reali Kstate, ten per cent. 
clear of all expenses. Pamphlets giving full infor- 
mation and references sent on application. 


Penton House of HENRY C L EWS & CO., 
& Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


(10 per r cent. Interest ! 


AS WELL AS UPON | 


GHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
|7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
|‘ AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
| GOL D, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
| LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
' eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
| idly sold Jast Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 
| and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, 





expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 

through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 

ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 


and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 


Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 


| rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 


a safe and profitable investment. 


shortest and best connections going West, both at 


| Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
' Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 


“woo D& DAVI s, 
i Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to enous 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar! 

) at subscription prices, execute orders for Joven 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


| 
No, 


No. 





| GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, | 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
WwoobD., 8. D. 
lormerly with Vermilye & Co. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N 
| Bug and sell on commission Stocks, 


First | 


. GP DAVIS. 


o Vos 
Bonds and | 


Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 
Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
ao First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and doa 


Ceneral Banking Business. 


rr . g 


We make a Specialty of County, City and School | 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bends | 


County, Town, City and School District Bonds of | sold, collect the coupons without charge, or t 


IOWA, ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 


BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., - 


BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York, 


_ asso much cash on sales. {@~ Send for Price 


| I 
THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just published by our senior, should be in the hands 
of ali interested in this class of securities. 2 +s. 
price #10. W, N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau 8t., N. Y: 





CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available im ull the | 


and the Company | 


Having connections with all the lines running into | 


It makes the | 


; Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. | 


17 TO (2 PER CENT.| 


HOLDERS OF U.S. 5- 20 BONDS 


CAN REALIZE A 


PROFIT OF OVER 30 PER CENT, 


By exchanging them for FIR ST MORTGAGE 
BONDS of th 


Portiand and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 


VERMONT DIVISION, 
at present market rates, and draw sume interest as 
now—6 per cent gold. 

More than 6) miles now in successful operation. 
and the balance of the line well advanced towards 
completion. 

At present rate of gold these Bonds pay over 


| ® PER CENT. INTEREST, 


| 
and are a PERFECTLY SAFE investment. 





| E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO.. 
St. ee Vern rmont, 
FAIRBANKS & CC 
No. 3 Eicon. a York. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CC 
No. 118 Milk Street, Biston. 


First-Class County 
bat YOO 000. Bonds, Registered 
| with State Auditor of ances. Cou- 
pons and Principal paid by State 
Treasurer, 
These bonds have been selected with createst 
care and will bear the most rigid eramination. 
|_ Will be sold to yield she purchaser OVER 
ELEVEN (11) PER CENT. 
Other reliable good paying Se ui ities alu ave & hand. 
Send for Price Lists. A. BEASLEY & 
| No 11 Wall St.. Ne = Vast. 


| BROKEN NATIONAL BANK NOTES 
bought, four per cent. premium. 


AVEN & BRO. 
40 south Third St., a hiladelphia, Pa. 


7 
C| 
| 





JUST ISSUED. 


| HENRY WARD BEECHER'S LECTURES! 


FOR MINISTERS, 





| NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
| LECTURE EXTRA, No. 6, 


‘‘BEECHER LECTURES,” 


Each complete—all on one sheet. 


3 Cents per Copy—5 Cents by Mail. 


Ist.—Thoughts for Ministers. 
2d.—Thoughts upon Prayer. 
3d.—Prayer Meeting as it is. 
4th.—The Ideal Prayer Meeting. 
5th.—Music in Churches, 

| 6th.—Society in the Church. 

| 7th.—The Fingers of the Church, 











‘In these lectures, Mr. Beecher shows by what 
means ministers in new localities may gain their 
| hearers’ confidence, and interest them in building 

up and supporting churches.” 

The above, together with six other Extra Tribune 
Sheets, sent by mail for Forty Cents. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


| £85 gS¥S8Eg NAMES OF A FEW 
= ES S gor ge B SUBJECTS, 
Les Ewe - 
| fee +5a Bis? Pas t and Future, 
| 2 ae oo 3@ S55 Awakened Sorrows, 
zt. o> uSs Se The Monarch of the Glen, 
| <3 SstSs tage The Sisters, 
as eiSSsee o Ayrshire Lassie, 
| & co® E¢u0” bo The Welcome, 
° Bes eter eas Wire's Prayer, 
Tees =224 220 ~ Going agelnst i the Stream, 
=o c- 5G 
as” fas Bs 38 Going with the Stream, 
mw ESS EEG SF LEE The Challenge, 
Soh S ter sem The Sanctuary, 
eet -| 23... © Eee g English Gamekeeper, 
| ° eat “25 oS 3S Scotch Gamekeeper, 
abet bE a: aeg mary the Mother, 
£28 Sass 27S The Ascension, 
© 25° goes 25% It is Finished, 
=,f £o,.-BSc8o Ecce 
& EkS <5 £585 Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
= fe] fase Sos sce es ren. 
Gres Sst Seger Parable of the Lilies, 
| qd aa5 EESZE LS Immaculate Conception, 
} ec oe eissckq Rerose She Chase, 
| | EggSeSS8E= & after the Chase, 
| 8 &° S3s5=e2=56 65 The Prayer, 
QQ 2254 «e3~ 66S First Lesson, 
Berhe| Se2>S™ Overtasked, 
| CS we OesStoseg Happy as a Queen, 
cata Boe E='S¢ 4 Seaside Pleasures, 
| Pea ee op Ftd. & Charming Surprise, 
| Sats ESMSEEES Vesuvius in Eruption, 
> Sect? One” #2 Jesus Christ, 
Feces 2OtS8° Solomon and Queen of 
frre et cose Sheba, 
Me 2255555 822 25 Hope, 
52,286 -9 088 Faith, 
(}} pesse gees %s Paul and 4 inginia, 
z WESESsZE SESE The Birt 
g-A veeen?*oen The Life Boat, 
|) of Sk eA on Se Wernis 
| Beg2e = SSE Les Sympathy. 
Resestees es The Old. Old Story. 
a Efstesee en FS Mgooure for the Wedding 
j =SaSSecR° ca 
ul Se g ae £ qc ze= The Welcome Shelter. 
i> SE°Sitoveees Sent fece by mail, in stout 
. 2 ze B Z = rollers, on receipt of price. 
ae SH>SoeSstiex j j 
fm ore ce kee sees International Publishing 
esac S28 ° Ez: Company, 
oS ols o> ’ 
BE gsstense=e 93 & 95 Liberty Street, 
KES szSch92 NEW YORK. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


|All materials for Oil, Water Color, and 
Pastel Painting, Drawing. Waxflower making, ete. 
Also, Stationery Goods of all kinds. 
Send for Catalogue. 
A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
m7 Tr St., B 
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Farm and Garden, 


AND ABUNDANCE OF VEGE- 
TABLES. 


VARIETY 


HE kitchen-gardens of native Americans are 

proverbially meager. We plant a few peas, string 
and pole beans, onions, of course, possibly some red 
beets, and carrots. If lettuce be sown. itis left ina little 
square patch, and not planted out. hoed and watered 
so as to head. Cucumbers have their place in the gar- 
den: with cabbages later in the season, tomatoes, also, 
have won a way to general favor. Here we must stop, 
unless we euumerate a few pot-herbs, and take notice 
of an utterly run-out bed of asparagus, which gasps 
among the weeds, or throws up a few feathery spires 
close to the fence, 

The garden is left to the women of the family pretty 
much. after it is plowed up in the spring and partly 
laid out. The good wife gets husband or son to help 
now and then, and, in fact, her principal garden-work 
often consists of well-timed entreaty, by dint of which 
2 good deal of work is done. 

It isa great error to suppose that any field-work is 
so valuable as a certain amount of garden-work. Pork, 
and potatoes, and cabbage are good food for hardy, out- 
door workers, but not for those who labor in the house, 
and all would be healthier for a greater variety of vege- 
table food. Health is worth more than money. 

The vegetables with which every farmer's and 
every country geutleman’s table should be supplied in 
April should be, at least, potatoes, Swedish turnip, cab- 
bages, hubbard or marrow squash, celery, carrots, 
parsnips, salsify, spinnach, water-cress, and onions, be- 
sides dried corn, lima beans, and field beans. Yet 
this is one of the worst months in the year for variety. 
Of those mamed, only parsnips, salsify, spinnach, 
nnd water-cress are grown directly from the ground. 
The rest must have been raised and kept through the 
winter. 

After this, with every month the number of available 
vegetables increases up to August, when, we presume, 
a culmination may be reached, It is not advisable, by 
uny means, for a novice to plant or sow a great many 

varieties the first season. He should gradually increase 
lus assortinent, and thus his knowledge of the capa- 


cities of his garden, and of the pleasant experiences | 


which are available for his palate will increase. 

If we eat a variety of vegetables, we require less 
meat, and we gain thus a relish, unknown before even 
for salt pork or side bacon, 


Mork ABOUT EGGs.—The number of eggs that a 
hen will lay depends so much upon her feed, and other 
treatment, that great diversity of opinions will always 
exist in regard to the relative merits of different breeds 
of fowls. A friend at the South, whom we induced to 
establish a small flock of Light Brahmas last autumn, 
recommending them as winter layers, wrote, m March: 
“What shall we do to make our hens lay? We have 
fed them with the most abundant supplies of tempting 
viauds—hard grain and meal, softened bread, meat, 
hash, pepper, even egg-shells and oysters (not oyster- 
shelis), but not an egg have we vet.” A letter was at 
ence despatebed to him, expressing the fearthat the 
hens would die of apoplexy before the mail could reach 
him, and giving something like the following hints: 
After reading this, starve your hens for two days. On 
the evening of the second day, let them out upon a 
grass run, and throw them corn, scattering it so that 
they will have to run about well after it; give enough 
to amount to a small handful to each fowl, and stop 
while they are still on the alert for more, but less rav- 
enous than at first. After this, give them a little wet- 
up meal reddened with cayenne pepper, m the moru- 
mg; if anything, a little meat chopped fine at noon, 
and hard grain at might. Give the range of a grass- 
plat, if you can, or a run for an hour or so just at even- 
ing. Be swe they are not fed all they want for the 
present; and later, when you get eggs, that they have, 
at least once a day, all the food they will run after, to- 
sxether with no lack of water, and a little meat of some 
kind, with lime, iu some form, such as oyster-shells, 
old plastering, or the like.” 


Contrast the experience of our Southern friend with | 


that of our neighbor, who writes to the Cownatry Gentle- 
man that, selecting eighteen fine April pullets in Sep- 
tember, he kept them as a winter stock of layers, and 
obtained from them 2 eggs in November, 182 in De- 
cember, and by the first of April an aggregate of 1,25 
eggs. He had allowed several hens to sit, and had at 
that time 37 young nape Thus these bens had laid, 
during the first year of their existence, within a frac- 
tion of 70 eggs poe 


ARTIFICIAL CLOUDs.—Provided the wind does 
not blow, a cloud of smoke will often protect crops 
from frost. Crops of apples have, it is said, been saved 
by building fires in the orchard when a cold night 
comes during the budding season, the salvation being 
due to the overhanging pall of smoke, not to direct 


heat. In the South, frost has been kept from tobacco | 


beds by the same means. In France, tar prepared in a 
peculiar manner, is placed in vessels and burned in 
fields which it is desirable to shelter. 
smoke rise a few yards into the air and spread out 
evenly over quite a large tract. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEUK.—The 
report of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


Thick clouds of | 


has | in Paris to wake them “A No, 1° 











been submitted to the Legislature. It states that there 
were 171 students in the institution last year, and that 
twenty-four had graduated. The expenditures had 
been about $30,000, outside the expenses of the farm; 
the outside income had been—from the endowment 
fund, $15,000; from tuition, $8,000, An appropriation 
of $50,000 will be needed for the coming year, and £200,- 
(0 is wanted for the erection of a chapel, a library, a 
| museum, and a lecture-room, as with these facilities 200 
students could be accommodated. 

AMMONIA FOR VERBENAs.—The sulphate of 
ammonia is an excellent manurial liquid to apply to 
verbenas or any other flower, giving to the foliage a 
dark green, luxuriant and healtkful appearance. It is 
economical, and easily applied. Prepare it the evenme 
before using, by dissolving one ounce of ammonia in 
two gallons of water, or a smaller quantity in like pro- 
portions. It may be applied once a-week with safety. 








Publishers Department, 


“Me w York, April 2 


23, 1875. 


PAY NO MONEY 

ing any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 

subscription to the Christian Union until he or 
she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 
by the publishers, aud the premium Olecograph or 
Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 
lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 
to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the toss 
if loss there be. 





FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


\YUBSCRIBERS receiving our premium pictures 
k from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
; handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.50 to 36.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 
To show why, we reprint an article which appeared 
in these columns in November last, and which is as 
true now us it was then: 





The Christian Union. New York, Nov. 27, 1872. 


THE FRAME-DEALER’S COMPLAINTS, 


Subscribers are invited to read the following letter, 
which will give them one side of the Frame story, and 
then in a few words we will give the other: 

Noy. 10, 1872. 

Gentlemen: Now that you are about closing the year on 
your chromo gift subscription for the Christian Union, I wish 
; to call your attention to a great wrong which you have en- 
acted towards a class of dealers all through the land. I refer 
to the nicture-frame dealers outside New York, Almost every 
one of this class has from the start given his unqualified influ- 
ence to advance the subscriptions, both from the real merit of 
the pictures and paper, and the prospects of framing the pic- 
tures; but no sooner were the subscriptions secured, than you 
enter the field as frame-dealers, with prices obtained under 
immense wholesale orders, and which you must know would 
be ruinous to the rural dealers, who could at most sell but a 
dozen or so of the frames. And thus by your offer of frames 
to agents you have built up in every town a rural frame- 
dealer, who, under the prices of your large contract, breaks 
down the business (so far as the framing your pictures 1s con- 
cerned), or compels the local dealer to furnish without profit. 
No reasonable dealer in frames will go back on the real merit 
of vour pictures, and it makes it the more of a grievante to 
see, through your aid, the entire profit of framing them stolen 
from him by some transient agent, whose subscription has 
been largely increased by the regular dealer's influence—for 
it isa fact that thousands consult a picture and frame dealer 
us to the real worth and merit of the pictures before they 
subscribe, and are guided by his decision. Will you not cor- 
rect this the coming year? Pardon the pencil—a nerve de- 
nangement compels it. With respect. yours, — 


| AN EPISTLE, 
{ 





|. This very friendly and good-tempered letter tells the 
truth us regards tke transaction between us and our 
| subscribers. We have furnished pictures of real merit, 
| and good frames at low prices: that’s what we set out 
' todo. But it was not for the purpose of injuring the 
| frame-dealers. ‘arly in the year, complaimts ‘came to 
us that agents were buying frames at retail pnees from 
dealers, and selling them to subscribers with heavy 
profits added. And it was to protect our subscribers, 
| and to put all our agents on fair and equal ground, 
| that we arranged with large manufacturers for uni- 
| form styles of frames, and sold them at uniform low 
| prices. The frame-dealers have no claim on us. Our 
subscribers have; and we have taken care of them as 
well as we could, and given them the advantage of our 
purchases by large quantities in the Cheapest market. 





THE BABY CHROMOS. 


§ pore mens of ow’ subseribers this year are 
booked for the pretty Pair, of which we gave away 
somany last year. Toall suchas have not yet received 
their pictures we must beg a few wecks’ patience. A 
large edition of the * Babies’ had to be discarded be- 
eause they were not properly printed, and we are | 
every week looking for a new edition of 10,000, which 
(the old story!) was promised us a month ago, After | 
| those come, there is another 10,000, now printing, to 
| follow them. They have taken time enough over there 
"1D every respect, 


———- 


LOOK OUT FOR COUNTERFEITS! 

We are credibly informed that a firm, by 

name Douglass & Cook, of Lewiston, Maine, 
have in hand a lot of wretched American imitations of 
our French chromos “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” which are either now offered or about to be 
offered through agents to the good people of New 
Figland. 

If the information is erroneous us to Messrs. Doug- 
lass & Cook, we shall very cheerfully make amends in 
this column by contradicting the same when it is satis- 
factorily disproved. 

As to the pictures, we know that some dishonorable 
parties in Boston have been putting them forth under 
Various guises, and we shall attend to them in due 
time, as they will find out. But we wish now to say to 
the people of New England, in every household, that 
the original, genuine French chromos * presented to 
subscribers for the Christian Union” are presented by 
the Christian Union oxniy ; that any other newspaper 
which offers ** Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep” as 
premiums, offers either a reje-ted and worthless lot of 
stuff which the Christian Union would not give to its 
readers, or a bold and impudent counterfeit. 

Now, if New Englanders wish to buy such trash, 
they can. They have fair warning! In the interest 
of fair dealing and protection of the public from im- 
position, we hope that the newspapers of New England 
will ventilate this little matter. 





OLEOGRAPH DELIVERY, 








i IR some time past, we have been sending out 

our Oleographs to subscribers, having already 
delivered some thirty-five thousand copies. We have, 
at the same time, been trying to call the attention of 
subscribers to the arrangement by which we can afford 
to pack and send the stretcher-mounted Oleograph by 
express prepaid, if they will forward us twenty-five 
ceuts for that purpose; thus saving 25, and 50, and 75 
cents, and in very many cases va dollar, extra expense, 
which would have to be paid at the other end of the 
route, The paragraph entitled “Premium Delivery,” 
below, gives the details. 

We desire now, herewith, to ask all who subscribed by 
mail previous to February 1, and who have not yet re- 
ceived their premiums, to send word immediately in 
what style of mounting they wish their pictures sent, 
and whether by mail, or by express, prepaid cr unpaid, 
Their letters should contain any extra remittances ne- 
eessary (full explanation of which is given every week 
in this column), and the cases willbe attended to with- 
out delay, us we have thousands of the pictures still om 
hand, and mere on the way. 

We take this course, because by an annoying experi- 
ence last year, we discovered that very many who sub- 
scribed for their pictures “unmounted were disap- 
pointed when they came, and wished that they had 
been “ mounted,” writing us letters when it was too 
late to say so. Let that mistake be avoided this year. 
Let every subscriber make up his mund exactly what 
he wants, and write it now. We ask for this up to 
February 1, because that, of course, includes far the 
larger portion of our subscribers. 

N. B.—In writing and remitting, let every subscriber 
give fullname and address (Lown, county, and State), 
and the date of subscription, pasting upon the letter 
the yellow address-label cut from the paper, 





Premitem DELIVERY.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. 1f the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting slretcher-mouuting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, 1m addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 


| graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 


| 
| 
{ 


| 


express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American and National Express Com- 
panies. Any charges for carriage beyond such points, as by 
stuges or carriers to places off the main lines, must of course 
be assumed by subscribers, 

Please take particulary notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies, Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express compairies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where they are transferred by the company taking 
them from New York. 





BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county. and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 





gularity and loss of papers. If :t does, the fault will be your 
own. 
TERMS. 

One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 7 
Extra muesttenae for: 

Mailing Pictures........---.---265 se05 ceeeee eens pa peas 1a 


| Mounting Pictures. . 
Mounting Oleogr raph on Wooden Strete her (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber). ....... +--+ +++: 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subseribers,........ $& 
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